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Y ORDER of the TRUSTEES of the 
SOANE MUSEUM. 


The MUSEUM, 13 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, will be OPEN this 
on the Wednesda 


the useum, or from the Trustees. 





HE NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBI- 
TION at SOUTH KENSINGTON will be OPENED to the 
PUBLIC in APRIL, 1866. Admission on ee Wednes- 
days, Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, One Shilling Each 
Person. On esdays, 2s. Season Tickets, available also 
for the Private View, One Guinea each, will be Ready for De- 
livery on 19th February, at the South Kensington Museum, and 
at the Society of Arts, John-street, Adelphi. 





RT-UNION OF LONDON.— 


Subscription, One Guinea.—Prizeholders select from the 
Public Exhibitions. Every Subscriber has a chance of a valu- 
able Prize, and in addition receives a Volume of Forty-two 
‘Tilustrations of the ‘‘ Story of the Norman Conquest,” from the 

Drawings by el Maclise, R.A. The Volume is now 


ready for Delivery. 
GEORGE GODWIN, 
PEWIS POCOCK, ’ } Hon. Secs. 


444 West Strand, February, 1866. 





RSITY' HALL, 14, BROWNS- 

WOOD PARK, STOKE NEWINGTON, N.—Principal, 

the REV. WILLIAM KIRKUS, LL.B. ; assisted Sy, ape 

rienced Masters in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Modern 

or Eastern Languages. Gentlemen receive a thorough Educa- 

tion in all Branches, and the most careful special tion is 

‘paid to the Preparation of Candidates for University and Civil 

ce Examinations, and the pic amy gS Examinations 

for Law and Medical Students.—For ail — PPh to 

the Rev. W. Krrxus, 14 Brownswood Park, Stoke n, 
‘London, N.—A limited number of Boarders can be receiv 





RITISH NATURAL HISTORY 
SOCIETY. 


GLASS-CAPPED CIRCULAR BOXES. 


Almost Ge ote mga of sane, bease oy A! i. 
superintendence 0 ee? uring ve n 
uired for aenies oe the Collections of Fossils and recent 
British Shells to Su bers, and it consequently has not been 
in the power of the Secretary to attend to appli 
without collections. Arrangements, however, are now in pro- 
gress for making half-a-million of these boxes, and in the course 
of a fortnight or three weeks any number ay beg had of the 
various sizes. A lithographic plan of the sizes, &c., may be had 
by forwarding a stamped addressed envelope. 

CABINETS for SHELLS and FOSSILS.—The Secretary is 
ag yp ang Apt of the most suitable size, 
2 To save time in correspondence he has pre- 

a 
Po datas 


ions for boxes 


phic outline of a Cabinet, with instructions as 


of which copies may be had on application. 
The Prospectus of the Collections of Fossils and British recent 
Shells, &c., may also be had. 


GUN for ORNITHOLOGISTS.—The New Fire-arm, con- 
structed and 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


President—THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Chairman—Right Hon. JOHN ROBERT MOWBRAY, M.P. 


WILLIAM BOWMAN, Esq., F.R.S, 
Deputy-Chairmen, { S1R‘GHARLES LOCOCK. F.RS. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS ann SOCIETY'S OPERA- 


> 


The ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing, exceeds 
The ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested, is over.. 
The NEW POLICIES in the last year were 498, as- 

CRS RE I a SE SER SSE 5, IM 
The NEW ANNUAL PREMIUMS were .......... 
The BONUS ADDED TO POLICIES at the last 

BN SENG | danas dh inch onaveauhbougueundedesaans 
The TOTAL CLAIMS BY DEATH paid amount to 


£207,000 
1,491,000 


337,973 
11,329 


275,077 
2,096,149 





The following are among the distinctive features of the Society : 


Crepir System.—On any Policy for the whole of Life, where 
the age does not exceed 60, one of the Annual Premiums 
during the first five years may remain on credit, and may either 
continue as a debt on the Policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rares or Premium ror Youne Lives, with early partici- 
pation in Profits. 

Expowment Assurances may be effected, without Profits, b 
which the Sum Assured becomes payable on the attainmen 
of a specified age, or at death, whichever event shall first 
happen. 

Invatrp Lives may be assured at rates proportioned to the 

creased risk. 


Prompt Serriement or Crarms.—Claims pald thirty days after 
proof of death. 





BONUS YEAR—SPECIAL NOTICE. 


All With-Profit Policies in existence on June 30th, 1866, wil 
=? tein the Bonus to be declared in January, 1867, so 
hat Persons who complete such Assurances before June 30th, 
1866, will share in that Division, although one Premium only 
will have been paid. 





Tables of Rates, Forms of Proposal, and the Report just 
issued, can be obtained of any of the Society’s Agents, or ob 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
13 St. James’s Square, London, 8S. W. 





NATIONAL STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY (LIMITED). 


22 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


General Manager. 
R. R. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. 


[THE 





POLICIES ABSOLUTELY {INDISPUTABLE AND INDE- 
FEASIBLE. 





Part of Claims paid on notification of death, and balance 
within one month after proof of death. 





Tante A, wits Prorirs. 
Annual Premiums for £100 on a Single Lif le 
ee ne ree 








Age} Premium. 


d. ay 2s. d. 
0 |5| 477 
No Extra Charge for Policy Stamps or Policies. 

Acrxts Wartep. Apply to Chief Office. 


Ase Premium. 





Ase Premium. lase Premium. 











£8 4 2s. d é s. 
20}; 116 0 |30| 270 /140/] 8 2 














MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


1 Old Broad Street, and 16 and 17 Pall Mall, London. 
Established 1803. 

Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved Fund, £1,900,000, 

Losses paid 3,000,000 


OCP eee ee PPP eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee . 


—_—_ 


Fire Insurances ted on every description of Property at 
‘ncam coll Giigend Of saodentie saat a7 , 


Ciaims liberally and promptly settled. 


All Policies are now entitled to the recent reduction in the 
duty to Ue, Od. por Cont., whether covering Dulidings, Furniture, 
or a 





ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 


The Society has bran 
vome policies may be taken out on lives residing in any part of 
ndia. 


uses, 
tion at either of the Chie 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Offices—1 Dale Street, Liverpool ; 20 and 21 Poultry, 7 Cornhill, 
and Charing Cross, London. 
PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY SINCE 1850. 


Year. Fire Premiums. Life Premiums. Invested Funds. 
1851 £54, £27,157 £502,824 
1856 222,279 72,781 821,061 
1861 360,130 135,974 1,311,905 
1864 742,674 236,244 3,212,300 


JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London, 
Life claims are payable in thirty days after they are admitted. 





i ee 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Established 1834. 
1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


At the THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEBRETING, 
a Reduction of 50 per Cent., or one half, upon the Premiums for 
the current was declared = all — Policies, 
ndian, on civil or military lives, which have been 














British or 
six years in force, as shown in the following examples :— 
é in , | Original Pre- |Reduced Premium 
Policy, | Sum Assured. | mium, for the year. 
20 £1,000 £19 6 8 £018 4 
30 1,000 24684 242 
40 1,000 3110 0 bl 0 








The above will show the great advantages attaching % 


policies effected with this Society, the annual reductions 
premium having been about fifty per cent. per annum at twenty 
six divisions of profit. 


ven to Assurers 


Unequalled advan 
on neh of ces at Calcutta, 


cares, and Bombay, 


FREDK. HENDRIKS, 
Actuary and Secretary. 
Messrs. Grindlay and Co., 55 Parliament St 8.W., are 


the Agents to this Society for the West-end of London. 





STERN INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED (NON-TARIFF FIRE OFFICE). 
Corer Orrices—7 WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON; 
77 KING STREET, MANCHESTER. 


PAID CAPITAL, NEARLY £80,000. 





General Manager—ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, Esq., M.A. 
This Company is enabled to rate e special risk on its in- 


dividual merit, without reference to the average syste f 
classification and rating adopted by all ces, -* 


Tariff OM 


Order Fo &c., may be ° 
ha: ae ae 

CHARLES HARDING, Secretary. 
Registered Offices, 7 Waterloo Place, London. 





FR description of Banking Business conducted with South 
New Zealand, upon current terms wi 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


New South Wales, Vi and also by with 
the respective es 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London: 64 Old Broad Street, E.C. 





ONEY at REDUCED SCALE of IN- 
TEREST, without the ex of Life Assurance or Pre- 
ERSONAL ADVANCECOM.- 





PANT fees. — REAL and 

PANY (Limited) ADVANCES LOANS from £10 to ery: Tre- 

yable instalments, upon security, bills 

| aneele f en ade eaian _ 
or 


deeds, leases, Ku. ; a ute 


dock warrants. Persons desirous of buying a house 


to vo ae have a i for a term of 
ears. discoun ‘orms vistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. B'S. HARVEY, Secretary. 








Security of Stock, and 
y 
Partner 


PERSONS of SCIENTIFIC TASTES. 


Position, in Scientific Pursuits which only require 
Moderate to be Highly Remunerative, is Desirous of 
Associat: himself with some one who can 


from 
ane wee eS eS ae 
become, should he wish it, an Active 


in the country or at the Seaside. It would be 
mibining « taste for Geclogising, ke, with 
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THE READER. 
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QeOse HAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO- 
G — OMOGR ASAT is ech sages in Class = 
1 eee 


London: 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





House, an 


ANTED by a Publishing 
EXPERIENCED ASSISTANT, with a Good Knowledge 

of Paper, Print, and Bin ; also to conduct the Advertising 
ly to A. B. C., Care of Ives and Co., Amen 


Department.—A 
Corner, Feternomer Row, London. 


GENTLEMAN, well acquainted with 
and 


Pui Eyintin , Binding ecounts, is open to 
an ENGAGEMEN yer y Romy P. & P., care of Mr. R. Wash- 
bourne, 14 Royal Avenue Terrace, Chelsea, 8.W. 


ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 


STATIONERS and PAPER MAKERS’ AGENTS, 
192 FLEET STREET, Corner of Chancery Lane, E.C 
The Public Supplied at Wholesale Prices. 


[CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER —3s., 4s., and 5s. 6d. per ream. 
PATENT STRAW NOTE—2s. and 2s. 6d. per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP—4%s. 6d. per ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP—4s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE—3s. 9d. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS.—Plain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
SERMON PAPER—Plain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
oa, or BLUE ENVELOPES—4s. 6d., 6s, 6d., and 7s. 6d. per 








5000. 
CHEAP BUFF ditto for CIRCULARS—2s, 6d. and 3s. per 1,000. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ditto—l1s. per 100. 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine Paper, 40 pages—2s, per dozen. 
LDETR ATED PRICE-LIST of es, cuaaienery 
Despate oxes, Postage es, otographic 
Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
po ae begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stituti and the public generally, that, by a novel application 
of his valled machinery for making oe od e has in- 
troduced a now series of his useful productions which, for 
excellence of temper, quality of poe oo My above all, chea 
ness in yesee, must ensure universal approbation, and de 
competition. 


Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons en in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his warranted school public pens, which 
are epost adapted to their use, being of different degrees of 
flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of writing taught in schools, 


Sold Retail by all Staplenens gad Rookesiers. Jiesehante os 
can be supplied at the Works, Graham Stree 
Termingbam ; of 01 John Street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church treet, London. * : 


“Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable, 
nutritive, and demulcent ag ee As a diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no equal, 
and in cases of inflammatory action it is frequently indispen- 
sable.” 


E COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 


CIATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 
West Indies, continue to import THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 





as certified by Dr. Lankester (Government Food Analyst), 
who writes—‘“I find it to be entirely com ° of — 
of excellent 


Jecula of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, an 
uality"—which testimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 
uthor of “ Adulterations ” and other Works on Food, 

we a copy of whose published Analysis will be given with each 


In Tins, 1 and 2 Ibs., at 1s. 6d. per Ib. ; 6 Ibs. at 1s, 4d. per Ib. ; 
12 lbs. at 1s. 3d. per lb. ; or in the Original Sealed Packages, as 
Imported, weighing about 31 lbs., at 1s. per Ib. 





NEVELL & CO., Sole Agents and Consignees, 
Italian Warehousemen, 5 Eccleston Street, Belgravia, 
London, S8.W. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, BY POST, £1 3s. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A 
NEW VOLUME 
With No. 158. 





NOW READY, PRICE 1s. 6d, 


PART XXXVII. 


THE READER, 


ee 


Also, VOL. VI. or ‘THE READER’ 


(From JULY to end of DECEMBER, 1864), 
Price Ils. bound. 


CASES FOR BINDING VOL. VI. 
2s, each. 





Published every FRIDAY AFTERNOON, at Two o’Clock, 
Paice Fourrenct ; Srawprp, Fiverence. 





OFFICE; 24 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





WILLCOX AND GIBBS 


NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, 


Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery will do all kinds of Do 
mestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an 


hour ; in short, it is the Cheapest and 
THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. 
All Machines Warranted. 
Illustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. Inspection invited. 
PRICE from EIGHT POUNDS. 


135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


LUNAR ECLIPSES. 
Now Publishing on Glass, 


SERIES of STEREOSCOPIC COM- 
_ BINATIONS of the LUNAR ECLIPSES of FEBRUARY, 
1858, and OCTOBER, 1865, from the Origina! Negatives of 
Warren ve LA Rog, Esq., President of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, &., & 
SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 31 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


- ~- 


In the middle of February will be published, 


A CLEARANCE CATALOGUE OF SOME RARE, 
CURIOUS, AND USEFUL OLD BOOKS, 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


It includes, also, some very Rare and Curious Articles from the 
Libraries of the Earl of Charlemont, George Offor, Esq., 
and Duplicates from the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

WITH AN APPENDIX, 

containing some Choice Books from the Library of the late 

Rev. 8. Prince, of the Study, Bonsall, near Matlock ; and some 

Splendid and Valuable Articles and Beautiful Manuscripts 

upon Vellum, from the Library of a Gentleman, chiefly bound 

by Mr. F. Bedford, 
Now on Sale, at the Prices affixed, by 


JOSEPH LILLY, 
17 & 18 NEW STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


*,* This curious and interesting Catalogue, consisting of 
ae 120 pages, will be forwarded on the Receipt of Six Postage 
, stamps. 

















DENTAL SURGERY. 


OBSERVE—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSSLY can only be consulted 
s London at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Srreet, GRosvENOR 
SQUARE, 

IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 

TEETH and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES. 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 


9 Grosvenor Srreet, Grosvenor Square, sole inventor and 
patentee of ARTIFICIAL TEETH on a soft, elastic, chemically- 
prepared India-rubber gum, No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required ; they are more natural, durable, and comfortable 
than any yet introduced. They are self-adhesive, render sup- 
wee to the adjoining teeth, and are suppiied at prices within 

he reach of 
Clergymen, Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find this 
system particularly adapted to their wants; it combines com- 
— enunciation and perfect mastication. Consultation free. 
nspection invited. 


*,* Observe—No connexion with any one of the same name. 


** Ephraim Mosely on the ‘Teeth” fully explains his system 
and exclusive Patent. Free on application. 





OBSERVE—Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS can only be consulted in London at their Residences, 
80 Berners Street, Oxford Street, and 448 Strand (opposite 
Charing Cross Railway Station). 


ETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
Messrs. LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 


DENTISTS, 


30 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, and 448 
STRAND Crpomve Charing Cross Railway Station). Their 
painless artificial Teeth are unequalled for economy, durability, 
comfort, and all purposes of articulation and mastication. 
Operations of every kind being unnecessary, the most nervous 

tient can be supplied without fear of pain or inconvenience. 

onsultation free. Teeth from 5s, Sets, from 5 to 25 Guineas, 
warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and success of their 
system, vide ‘* Lancet.” 


Daily attendance at 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street; 448 
Strand, London; 15 Whit Hull; 10 Norfolk Street, 
Sheffield ; 4 East Parade, Leeds; and 14 St. Nicholas Street, 


Scarborough. 
“OBSERVE.” 
Established 1830. No connexion with any one of the same name. 


ih eh om Bea ce ee Go ae 
DISCOVERED BY DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


Admited by the Profession to be the most valuable Medicine 
ever introduced. Vice-Chancellor Sir W. e Wood stated in 
Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor. 
Consequently all other compounds under the name of Chloro- 
dyne must Be spurtovs. Earl Russell communicated to the 
College of Physicians and J.T. Davenport that Chilo e was 
the only Medicine of use in Cholera, COUGHS, COLDs, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, &c., are rmepr- 
ATELY RELIEVED. The immense demand enables the Proprietors 
to reduce the price ; it is now sold in bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 
4s, 6d., and lls, CAUTION.—None genuine without the words 
«Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne ” on the Government stamp. 
Overwhelming medical testimony aceompaniés each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER: 


JI. T DAVENPORT, 
38 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


CAS DLES.—The NEW CANDLE.—Self- 
fitting. No Holder, or Scrapi uired. Parenren. 
Frety’s Improved Patent Hard, Snuffless ber Candle 
is Se.r-rrrrine, Clean, Safe, and Economical, Burning to the 
end, Sold Everywhere by Grocers and Oilmen ; Wholesale and 
for Export at thy Works, 

J. C. & J. FIELD'S, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 








Also, 's cetesrarep Unirep Service Soar T. and 
Pater? Panarvine Oaxpies, as supplied to HER MAJESTY'S 
GOVERNMENT. 
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ARD’S PALE SHERRY, 
at 36s. per dozen. 








pales SHERRY, 
at 36s. per dozen. 

CHEERY, WARD’S PALE, 
at 36s. per dozen. 





36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 


Fit fora Gentleman's Table. Bottlesand Cases included, 
Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Sampues sent Frese or Cuaree. 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 


(EsTaBLISHED UPWARDS OF A CENTURY), 


MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 
36s; WARD'S SHERRY. 36s. 





WARD’S PALE, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


pauses as 2 YY; 
at 36s. per dozen. 


Warns PALE 


at 36s. per dozen. 
REAKFAST BEVERAGE.—Homeeo- 
pathic Practitioners, and the Medicai Profession generally, 
recommend COCOA as being the most healthful of all beverages. 
When the doctrine of Homo y was first introduced into 
this country there were to be o ed no preparations of Cocoa 
either attractive to the taste or acceptable to the stomach ; the 
nut was either supplied in the crude state, or so uns ly 
manufactured as to obtain little notice. J. EPPS, of London, 
Homeopathic Chemist, was induced, in the year 1839, to turn 
his attention to this subject, and at length succeeded, with the 
assistance of elaborate machinery, in being the first to produce 
an article pure in its compontine. and so refined by the perfect 
trituration it receives in the process it passes through, as to be 

most acceptable to the delicate stomach, 


For general use EPPS’ COCOA is ones as an invigo- 
rating, grateful Breakfast Beverage, with delicious aroma. r. 
Hassall, in his work, ‘‘ Adulterations of Food,” says : “* Cocoa 
contains a great variety of important nutritive principles ; every 
ingredient necessary to the growth and sustenance of the body. 
gel As a nutritive, cocoa stands very much higher than 
either coffee or tea.”—Directions.—Two teaspoonfuls of the 

wder in a breakfast-cup filled up with boiling water or milk. 

n-lined, }/b., 4lb., and ilb, packets. Sold Be Greet confec- 
tioners, and Chemists. packet is labelled “J. Epps, 
Homeeopathic Chemist, 112 Great Russell Street ; 170 Piceadilly; 
and 48 adneedle Street 


PHILLIPS & COMPANY’S TEAS ARE 

BEST AND CHEAPEST. 

STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA, 1s. 6d., 2s., 28. 6d., 38., to 3s. 
4d. per Pound. 

Most Delicious Black Tea is now only 3s. 6d. per pound. The 

Best Black Tea the world produces 4s. 
Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d. Phillips 
and Co. have no Agents. 

PHILLIPS & CO., Tea ae i ng King William Street, City, 

London, E.C. 
A price current free. Sugars at market prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all goods ee by their own 
Vans within eight miles of No. 8 King W Street, City, and 
send Teas, Coffees, and Spices e Free to any Railway 
Station or Market Town in England, if to the value of 40s. or 
upwards. Phillips and Co. have no connexion with any house 
in Worcester or Swansea, 


QHERRY, 











SHERRY, 











AUCEH.—LEA & PERRINS 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea & Perniys. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
mitations, and should see that Lea & Pexrins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs, Crosse & Biacxwet.; Messrs. B AY 
& Soy, London, &., &.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c., &c. 





OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
: ay a_de fragrance, by using the 
célebrated UNI SERVICE MOAP TABLETS, 44° and 
J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 





INDIGESTION. 


ORTON’S CAMOMIL PILLS.— 
A GENTLE APERIJENT and POWERFUL TONIC.— 
Sold everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and lis. 


IL of HORSE OHESTNUTS (applied 
and ‘painful 
Neuralgia, 





This at first used for 
all cases of 


So ere 
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Just published, with Eighteen Illustrations by Georce Du Maurin, 2 Vols., 
demy 8vo, 26s., 


WIVES AND 


AN EVERY-DAY 


DAUGHTERS: 


STORY. 


By MRS. GASKELL. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 








RE-ISSUE IN CHEAP WEEKLY NUMBERS 


CHARLES KNIGHT'S ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 





“ARTS and SCIENCES ” now publishing in 5d. Nos. 


‘BIOGRAPHY ” will commence on the 24th in 4d. Nos. 
** To be followed by the other Divisions of “‘ GEOGRAPHY ” and “‘ NATURAL HISTORY,” 
and by Supplements. 


The First Monthly Part of the “ARTS & SCIENCES” wiil be ready on the 28th, 
price Half-a-Crown. 





BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 





STEVENS BROTHERS, 


17, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


AMERICAN AGENTS, 


PUBLISHERS, AND BOOKSELLERS, 


RECEIVE THE LATEST AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS WEEKLY FROM NEW YORK. 





Subscriptions Received for American Newspapers and Periodicals for Long or Short Periods. 
SPECIMEN COPIES OF MOST AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS MAY BE SEEN. 
Orders for American Books promptly supplied. 


Catalogues of Books on Sale, comprising some rare Early Printed Works in American and General 
Literature, frequently issued, and will be Sent on Application. 





Vol. I1I., now ready, price 16s., free by post. 





THE 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW, 


JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 





OF LONDON. 
Proceedings of the Anthropo- Observations on the Skeleton 
a Society of Paris. ofa Hottentot. By Jetiries 
Biichner’s Force and Matter. Wyman, M.D. 
The Science of History. Brain and Mind. 
Races of the Old World. Prehistoric Times. 


Physical Characteristics of the The Psychonomy of the Hand. 
cient and Modern Celt An 


logy and the British 
of Gaul and Britain. By Association. 
Miscellanea Anthro 


Daniel Wilson, LL.D. logica. 
Miscellanea, Anthropologica. JOURNAL OF THE y en all 
The Science of Religions. LocicaL Society: Carter 
The Plurality of the Human Blake. rt on Anthro- 

Race. pology at Captain 
Zimmermann’s l’Homme. rton. Notes on Certain 


Mythologic Tales of South Matters connected with the 

and of the Esqui- Dahomans. Pritchard on 
Viti and its Inhabitants. 
Barnard Davis on the Nean- 
T. Collyn Simon. derthal Skull. Laing on 
Shell-Mounds and Graves 
in Caithness. Roberts and 


Pomeatings of the Anthro- Blake on Kistvaens in Shet- 
Society of Paris. land. Fengell on Kent’s 
f) 


Farewell Dinner to Captain Hole. on Pre- 

Burton. historic Hut Circles. ( Wiih 
Correspondence, @ Pilate.) Bird on Tumuh 
Anthropological News. near Cheltenham. Proceed- 
Philosophy and Pseudo-Philo- ings at the General Anni- 

—_. versary Meeting. Presi- 
Di h’s Introduction to dent’s Address. Election 


and the His- of Officers. Sellon on Phallic 


tory of Civilization. Worship in India. Lund 
Bunsen on Biblical Ethno- and Fairbank on Syphilis in 
graphy. a Monkey. Gibb on the 
Du logy. Leas ofthe Negro. Pea- 
Man and the Wor' on a Skull exhumed 
On the Prospects of Anthro- at Pavenham. Mackenzie 
pol Science at the on Fetish Worship in Egypt. 
of 1865. Shortt on the “Le 
Fagg in History | Barge the Berpthes ont 
° on es and 
On the Early History of Man- Hadgis of imreny Asia. 
kind. on of two Peruvian 
Rationalism. Mummies. 


Pritchard 
Prehistoric Amnals of Scot- the Inhabitants of Viti. 
and 


land. Anderson Blake on 
Bodichon on H Remains from Keiss, Win- 
On Ancient British Sculp- wood Reade on Missonaries 
tured Rocks. Sa . Burnard 
Mediseval Travelling in South Owen on Missi Suc 
ca. ceases. The Bishop of Natal 

on of Missi 





Ameri 
Text-books Anthropology. on Efforts naries 
j thropolagical Boalt. n- Seemann on Western Es. 


TRUBWER & CO., @ Paternoster Row. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW and CHOICE BOOKS. 


ALL THE BEST BOOKS OF THE SEASON ARE IN 
CIRCULATION AT MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 
Crass B Svunscriprrox—HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 








Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Lirrep, 
New Oxford Street. 


A. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
307 REGENT STREET, W. 


Next Door ro rue Rovat Potrrecuyre Ivstiretiox. 








ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS 
IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND 
SPANISH LITERATURE, 


Added immediately on publication, in large numbers, suited to 
the probable demand” 


Subscription, from One Guinea. 


— 


Catalogues and Terms on lication ; a8 also the N ” 
Sure.us Coriss, at greatly rediaced prices. ew Ades of 


BOOTH'’S, CHURTON'S, HODGSON'S, and SAUND 
and OTLEY'S. 307 Regent Street ie 





A NCIENT and MODERN COINS, 
d MEDALS, &c.—Mr. C. R. TAYLOR, 2 Montague Street 
Russell Square, respectfully annotwnhces ret he Sy peda 
Collection of the above articles for selection, on moderate terms 
am ie Proofs and Pattern Pieces, Numismatic 

, &e. 


Articles can be forwarded to an of the Country for in- 
jon. Coins, &c., bought or n4 ed, and every informa - 
as 


8 
tion given in y to communications v 
tendance daily from 10 a.m. , = 


T WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is a thought often 
characters, and persons of 











THE LATE JOHN GIBSON, RA. 
Reduced from 22. 2s. to 1. 58., neatly bound in eloth, large folio, 


Psyche : Her Story. B Mrs. 


manera Srrcrr. With 31 Designs in 
them Full-page ones—chiefly by Jouw Gravow, R.A. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Kow, E.C. 


NEW WORK BY ELIZA COOK. 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s. &L, 


Diamond Dust. Collected by 





Eurza Coox. 
* 4 rich and varied collection.”"—Morning Star. ani 
“A volume. « ~ . nit where you some 
idea A we A having es before you with radiant 


freshness.”—Sun. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C, 





Limp cloth, price ls., 


~ . ‘ 
Systematic Memory ; or, How to 
Make a Bad Memory Good, and a Good Memory Better. By 
T. Mactaren. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





240 pages, boards, Is. 6d. ; cloth, 28., 


Vegetable Cookery : including a 
Complete Set of Recipes for Pastry, Preserving, Pickling, 
the Preparation of Sauces, Soups, Beverages, &c., &c. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Second Edition, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A Handbook for the Man of 


BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of ercial 


er; ; containing sundry useful es, 
including Latin French Words used in merce, 
Terms in Courts of Law, Foreign Moneys in English Values, 
Tariff of Custom Duties, &c. 
* It contains a amount of general information in daily 
request among merchants and traders, and has a convenien 
ex.” —Publi 's Circular. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Second Edition, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A Handbook of Practical 


GAUGING, for the use of beginners, with instructions in 
the mode of ascertaining the st of Spirits by means ot 
Sikes’s Hydrometer; to which added a ter on 
Distillation, describing the process in opesstien oi the 
Custom House for aa the strength ines 
Ilustrated with Diagrams, By J. B. Keune, of H.M 
Customs. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, cloth, price 4s.{6d., 


The Merchant’s Friend and Law- 


YER’S ASSISTANT; or, Technical V of Five 
Hundred Mercantile and Ex in Lan- 
guages; with an Explanatory Key to the Pronunciation of 
each Lan a a TAB showing the relative 
Value and Proportion which the Coins, W and Mea- 
sures of once country bear to those of other countries. By 
Dr. K. P. rer Reesorsr, Interpreter at the Common Law 
Courts, Author of “The Mariner's Friend.” 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 400 pages, 
Hidden Springs. By Joseph 
Parker, D.D., of Manchester. 


“The sermons of Dr. Parker are especially noticeable for 
clearness of thought and lan e; there is not in the volume 
a single cloudy sentence. All seerns as if it were written with a 
c- of light. . . . Nature is everywhere in the ascendant, and 

ence ity matchless force. . . . There is no for speak - 


ing’s sake, no disp any kind; ev word is an arrow 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Fscp. 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d., 
Love : a Selection from the Best 


Poets. By Tomas Suonren, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &. 

“We have lent the volume to a , and she declares that 
she never found so many ‘ nice things’ in one book before.”— 
ett will ae all classes, and at all be 

“It will ev © seasons, 
weloome.. "These bencuifel pages, 400 in number, form 
the sum total of all that is pure, beautiful, and ennobling.”— 
British Standard, 

London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Extra cloth, price 3s. 64., 


Sketches by an Idle Man. 


Contents: Three Hundred a-Yea and Marriage—Stra 

English Abroad—Notes on National Poculiarities French 

Country Town Life—Commercial Travellers, &., &c. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





TO BOTANISTS AND HORTICULTURALISTS. 
Annual Subscription One Guinea, post free. 


The Journal of Botany, British 
and Foreign. 


Edited by Dr. BERTHOLD SBEMANN, F.L.8., F.R.G.8. 
Published M q Coloured Plates of every Newly- 
discovered Reitish Plant, Garden Novelty and Botanical Dis. 


the Botanists 
views of Books Published at Home and Abroad ; and the 
Botanical Intelligence. A new (the Fourth) Volume now com. 


This Journal (as will o¢ seen from the . 
per) has active 60 in every of the 
of 


Hgreh aod Sout Ameria, Aa 


R, HARDWICKE, 198 Piccadiily. 
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RDUOATIONA BOOKS. 


is published, 1 18mo, cloth, 

ING. BOOK of ARITHMETIC 

for NATIONAL and ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By 

ere Sara, M.A., Rector of on Le and late 

Fellow and Sen’ Senior Burear of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

Shilling Book of Arithmetic is also published in Parts, to 

meet the the convenience of very Elementary Classes, and will be 
as 


follows :— 
ART L., containing the First Four Rules, in 32 es, sewed 
Pe pon vg S ce 2d. This Mart cleteins oll that is 


Standart i “TL, and IIL., in the Government Exa- 


mination. 
A, IL, sentaining the Campous Rules, Bills of rie a 
Practice. sew" neat r cov ce 
This P Part Satins ail that is required O P'Standarde TV, 
in the Government Examination. 


and VI 
PART Itt. — o het ps a Rule of dininn 
The Metric in 112 pages, se in neat paper 


ee 7 
Rag ‘itis in 1 Vol., with the Answers, 18mo, 
cloth, price 1s. 
ot eats orks by the same Author. 


ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA in their 
PRINCIPLES and APPLICATION : with numerous S . 
—— -arranged Examples taken from the Cambri 

on Papers. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


ARITHMETIC for the USE of SCHOOLS. 


New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


KEY to the ARITHMETIC for 


SCHOOLS. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. Crown 


8v0, 28. ; ah with Answers, 2s. 6d. Also, sold separately, in 
© Parts, 1s . each; Answers, 6d. 


THES SCHOOL CLASS- BOOK of ARITH- 
C. Parts 1. and II., 18mo, limp cloth, price 10d. each. 

Part eit. 1s. ; or Three Parts in 1 Vol. rice 3s. 18mo, cloth 
(forming « one of Macmillan’s Elementary Behoo! Class-Books). 


KEY to CLASS-BOOK of ARITH- 


METIC. Complete, 18mo, cloth, price 6s. 6d.; or sepa- 
rately, Parts I., IL., and IIL, 2s, 6d. each. 


KEY EY to A SHILLING BOOK of ARITH- 


METIC. Fscp. 8vo, cloth, im, poten da, [In a few days, 


WORKS BY ISAAC TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. 
EUCLID for COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 


Second Edition. 18mo, bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 
With 


ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. 


numerous Examples. 18mo, bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL 
CALCULUS. With > rom Examples. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8yvo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

A TREATISE on the INTEGRAL CAL- 

tion. With numerous Examples. 
ps da re, poe 10s. ce 

A TREATISE on the ANALYTICAL 

STATICS. With “coon Examples. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

A TREATISE on the CONIC SECTIONS. 
oan pemeryas Examples. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 

ALGEBRA for the USE of COLLEGES 


OOLS. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PLANE | TRIGONOMETRY for COL- 


tion. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


A TREATISE 9 SPHERICAL TRIGO- 
NOMETRY for the USE of COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


ANALYTICAL GEO- 


LES o 
METRY of THREE DIMENSIONS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. Progres- 


arranged b CLA. J M.A., and C, H. Curvy 
ad Mathematical oT tinaaes my estminster School. Post 


8v0, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
AN ELEMEN' TARY LATIN GRAM- 


R. By H. J. Rosy, M.A, 18mo, 2s. 6d. 


MYTHOLOGY for LATIN VERSIFIGA- 


TION. A Brief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, pre- 

to be rendered into Latin Verse ty a, y F. 

opesoy, B.D. New Edition. Revised b: C. Honesox, 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ght 3s. 


A LATIN IN GRADUAL for for BEGIN N ERS. 


Epwarp Turing, M 
tiner'® 2s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE'S TEMPEST. The 

from “ The oe, Cuenneines: Eee ” With 

aR yy tory Notes, By the Rev. J. M. 
Jxrnuson., 18mo, cloth, 3s. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY BOTANY. 


y based upon Material left 
in in Manuser the Yate Fredence Hewsiow. With nearly 
ae By Danrev Oxrver, F.R.S., F.L.S. 18mo, 


AN q ELEMENTARY HISTORY of the 
BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By Faaxcis Puooren, M.A. 


THE BIBLE in the CHURCH. A Popu- 


Seripeanes i of the Collection and Reception of the Holy 
ures in the Christian Churches. By Broox Foss 
Wakes M.A. 18mo, 4s. 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With 4 M By the Rev. G. F. Maciear, 
M.A., formerly Scholar ‘of of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Classical Master at K College School, London ; Author 
of “The Histo of Ohnistinn in'the Middle Ages,” 
&c. 18mo, clo te 6d. 


CLASS. ‘BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT 


the Connexion of the Old and New 
Teoament’ ‘With By 
n the press. 


the same nas 
A COLLECTION of ELEMENTARY 
ane hee in Ate y and eo ap ME ne cm 
Answers. c 
Division, and the Solution of N ro | 
Horner ners Method, Janes R. Cunssrre FF net AS, 
den We, Woolwich, Crown 8v0, cloth, price 8s. Tula at 


“EET aBXAMPLEG FEC rio. 
Andstant- Master at Bese Colle oe cloth ree 


J 
MACMILLAN & 00. tendon tod cannes 
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This day is published, the SECOND EDITION, 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


ECCE HOMO: 


SURVEY OF THE LIFE AND WORK OF JESUS CHRIST. 





“ This is a dangerous book to review. The critic of wt, of he 
is prudent, will feel that it 1s more than most books a iouchstone 
of his own capacity ; and that, in ging his yudgment upon tt, 
he cannot help giving is own measure, and betraying what he is 


lamself worth. 


It is the work of a man mn whom thought, sym- 


pathy, and imagination are equally powerful and wealthy, and 
who exercises a perfect and easy command over his own concep- 
tions and over the apt and vivid language which 1s ther expression. 
Few men have entered so deeply into the ideas and feelings of the 
time, or have looked at the world, its history and its conditions, 
with so large and yiercing an insight.” — Guardian.” 





MACMILLAN & CO, 


London. 





DU CHAILLU’S AFRICAN TRAVELS 
DURING THE YEARS 1856-9. 


Tenth Thousand, with Map and 70 Illustrations, 8vo, 21s., 


EXPLORATIONS AND ADVEN- 


TURES in EQUATORIAL AFRICA, 1856-9; with Ac- 

counts of the Manners and Customs of the People, and the 

Chase of the Go wage ag sgupees. Elephant. —_ 
panzee, and ot 


-buil 
ye By Pon B. Du iain. 


** M. Du Chaillu has ak earned the distinction of being the 
most successful zoological traveller of the present time.”— 
Philadelphia pane of Natural Sciences. 

“M. Du Chaillu has struck into the very spine of Africa, and 
has lifted the veil of the torrid zone from its western rivers, 
— and forests. He has found therein a variety of new 

ypes of li creatures, and others which were only partially 
py imperfectly known.”—The Times. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





LENT LECTURES, 


Crown 8vo, 5s., 
THE CHRISTIAN ASPECT and 


APPLICATION of the DECALOGUE. Eight Lectures 
Preached at St. James’s, Piccadilly, during Lent, 1864, 
Joun Oaxtey, M.A., Curate of St. James’ 's, Piccadilly. 


** Searching for the principle of each t, and finding all 
based on Stan thet rr real Fathe rhood of God, the’ preacher shows, 
, 5 cay age always im mpressive, and sometimes 
vathoe truly eloquent, the reaction of this first 

pane apg on the different human reiationships.”—Globe. 

** This is undoubtedly a clever and well-written volume. Its 
plan is—fi to gain a distinct idea of the —_ which 
Underiien ene particular commandment, and then to exhibit 
that principle porte its operation upon the various circumstances 
and conditions of life with which we are familiar. In this latter 
department we think it very succcessful indeed ; quite a little 
manual of practical ethics—clear-sighted and accurate.” —Lite- 
rary Ch n. 

** Mr. Oakley’s remarks on the use and influence of the Lent 
Fast are LG and beautiful, and are thoroughly conservative 
in tone.”— Churchman. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 





Now ready, price 3s, 6d., 


THE CATTLE - PLAGUE SKIN- 


ERUPTION. A Coloured Photograph from Nature (Life 
Sige). With Descriptive Lette 
M.B., F.L.S., Surgeon to the 
Diseases of the Skin. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burlington Street. 


ress by Batmanno Squire, 
est London Dispensary for 





Just published. 
TAINE, H., 5 Sa coy of Esthetics and of pee paneny of Art 
in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Pari 
THE PHILOSOPHY of ART. 
Translated from the French, and Revised by the Author. 1 
VoL, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 
Mr. BAILLIERE, 219 Regent Street, London 





Just published, 


SEYMOUR’S HUMOROUS 


fare rohemeng Re comprising 86 gee y pA clever and amusin 
Caricat on steel ress b 
Crowquill. New tion, with a Bi made Notice” ot 
Seymour, and a descriptive list of the “> by Henry G. 
Bouy. Royal 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 15s, 


HENRY G. BOHN, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





CARPENTER’S SYNONYMS. 
Seventh Edition, royal 18mo, cloth, red back, 2s. 6d., 


A COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY 


of ENGLISH SYNONYMS. By Wittiam Carrenrer. A 
New Edition, revised and = yg the Rev. W. 
aries oe es eee ee oe on Thelen an i 

ons from the Greek, Latin, Fren talian, and Spanish 
Languages. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





FINE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. 
Framing size, 20x17. Price 8s. 


THE ALPINE MASTIFF. Painted by 
Sir E. Lanpster, R.A. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside, 
168 
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Now ready, price 2s., cloth, 


THE IRRATIONALE of SPEECH; 


or, Hints to Stammerers. By a Minute Puitosoruer. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





LATEST EDITIONS OF MAUNDER’S POPULAR 
TREASU RIES. 


In 1 Vol., fscp. 8vo, price 10s. cloth, or 13s. 6d. calf lettered, 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of 


GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and Poli- 
tical ; containin a succinct Account of Every Country -- 
the World, Outlines of the ee? of Geography, an Inqui 

into the Varieties of Races and Language, and a View o the 
Relations of Geography to om: —¢ Completed and 
Edited by W. Hugues, F.R.G.S., Prof. of Geog, Se King’s 
Coll. and in Queen’s Coll, London. With 7 ps and 16 
Steel Plates, 


Also, all uniform in size, and price 10s. each Treasury, 
THE TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY of 
REFERENCE. 
MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY. 
MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY. 
MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY. 
LINDLEY & MOORE’S TREASU RY of BOTANY, 2 Parts, 20s 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





GERMAN HOUSEHOLD HYMNOLOGY AND PSALMODY. 
First and Second Series, 2 Vols., fsep. 8vo, price 10s. cloth, 


LYRA GERMANICA. _ Translated 


from the German by Catuerixe Winkworth. Revised Edi- 
tions. Firsr Serres, Sundays and Festivals of the Christian 
Year, price 5s. Sgrconp Series, the Christian Life, 5s 


FIRST SERIES of LYRA GERMANICA, 


with 225 Woodcut Illustrations from Original Designs, engraved 
—— superintendence of J. Lercuron, F.S.A., in fsep. 4to, 
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THE ERA OF JUSTIN MARTYR. 


A Critical History of Christian Literature and 
Doctrine. From the Death of the Apostles to 
the Nicene Councils. By James Donaldson, 
M.A. Vol. IL. The Apologists. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

HERE is no chance now of recovering 

the early history of the progess of 

Christianity during the first two centuries of 
our era. The celebrated fifteenth and six- 
teenth chapters of Gibbon represent one 
view of that period, and the ordinary style 
of ‘Christian evidences” another. But 
neither can be accepted as correct. And 
above all, certain little books, which profess 
to exhibit pictures of the world as it was 
before, and as it was after the promulgation 
of Christianity, are especially to be avoided. 
Modern research has discovered the founda- 
tions of many an institution in the natural 
development of the imperial system, which 
was once fondly attributed to the true 
religion alone ; and heathen society was by 
no means universally in so corrupt a state as 
some have most unphilosophically deduced 
from a few sentences of St. Paul. This is the 
earliest generation since the external triumph 
of Christianity which has permitted any- 
thing like a fair investigation to be made into 
the secondary causes of the rapid growth of 
the Church. Between the irony of Gib- 
bon and the special pleading of Paley, 
men were thrown back upon the prophe- 
cies of the New Testament and the exag- 
gerated assertions of the Fathers in the full 
flush of ecclesiastical triumph. 

It is well known to scholars that no church 
has hitherto escaped the hardening influences 
of success. The careless answers of Ambrose 
to the pleadings of Symmachus are still re- 
echoed in the easy assurance with which the 
curate of yesterday’s ordination deals with 
the “infidel.” He is made to feel like a 
prisoner who is guilty of the crime laid to his 
charge, but who would still prefer the judge 
to sum up impartially, because it is not for 
the judge to find the verdict. A work, 
therefore, which endeavours to do justice to 
Pagan as well as to Christian, and disdains 
to find persecution where none was intended, 
or dogmas which were not formularized till 
long after many of the early martyrs had 
lived and died without them, ought to enjoy 
a considerable amount of favour amongst all 
who are not quite satisfied with an argument 
that has been made use of in favour of other 
religions besides their own—viz., that so far 
as literature is true, it can but repeat what 
is contained in the Gospel, and, where it is 
not true, it cannot but be injurious. 

Mr. Donaldson disposes of the ‘‘ ten” per- 
secutions whiclr so roused the wit of Gibbon 
in avery simple way. ‘* This reckoning is 
one of those generalizations which have no 
real basis in fact.” Christians were indeed 
persecuted, but not as such. Philosophers 
sometimes suffered equally. And it is cer- 
tain that a considerable period elupsed before 
the Roman authorities could distinguish be- 
tween the Jew and his uncircumcised de- 
scendants. It is also pleasant to find that 
the long prevalent idea that the most pious 
Emperors were the greatest persecutors, is 
equally vain. ‘* The language of Athena- 
goras prevents us from supposing that he 
knew anything of the too great zeal of Marcus 
Aurelius for the gods. Tatian does not 
accuse him. Tertullian praises him. The 
one single statement inst him occurs in 
the letter of the Church at Lyons, and the 
words used no more prove his guilt than the 
official use of the name of William in any 
document connected with tlie Glencoe mas- 
sacre would prove that monarch knowingly 
to have lent his sanction to a monstrous 
crime.” And more than this, the whole 
tendency of the government during the 
reigns of those princes who succceded 
the Caesars was eminently favourable to the 
spread of Christianity. The elevation of 
proyvancvials to the throne was no result of 
any religious movement. The great secret 





' that an Emperor could be made in other 


places besides Rome, brought about as much 
an abolition of heathen exclusiveness as the 
dream of Peter did of Mosaic punciilios. 
To some minds this may appear merely as the 
reduction of all individualities to the will of 
one man; to others, as a kind of super- 
natural preparation for the final conquest 
of the Church ; whilst those who pretend to 
trace in all historical phenomena the working 
of general laws, will explain the cosmopo- 
litan ideas which were undoubtedly prevalent 
during the second century as natural steps 
in a series which was interrupted only be- 
cause it became merged in a wider develop- 
ment of the history of Man. 

The position of the Christian in those days 
had a great analogy with that of the free- 
thinkers in our own time. What he asked 
for was an extreme toleration ; and that he 
could not get. He was in the first place 
accused of atheism. He was often convicted 
of this offence before the tribunal of men, 
who probably did not believe in the existence 
of the popular gods so much as the culprit 
did himself. e can scarcely form an idea 
of what the Christians would have done, had 
they looked upon the scattering a few grains 
of incense on an ancient altar as a really idle 
ceremony. Some of them, no doubt, did so, 
and were dismissed unharmed. But the 
Church disowned them. It was not because 
they had complied with a mere custom, but 
because they had worshipped actual, living 
demons. This was the view such a man as 
Justin Martyr took of polytheism. He was 
of course entirely ignorant of the modern 
idea of a gradual development of the human 
mind from blank stupefaction at the destruc- 
tive agencies of Nature a" to the appre- 
hension of one Supreme Ruler, disguised 
from the multitude by many names. He 
never could have entered into the statecraft 
of such men as Marcus Aurelius, who sup- 
ported the whole Pantheon, not because he 
believed in it, but because he could see 
no salvation for society if it was swept 
away. The answer of Justin to such a 
dilemma would have been exactly what a 
communist would give in these days ; that 
though he could not pretend to say how a 
Christian polity could conduct the republic, 
yet he was sure a society composed of 
Christians must be capable of any enterprise 
required of them. But the attitude of Justin 
was not exactly hostile, though he preserves 
the freedom of a Roman citizen and a philo- 
sopher in addressing the Emperors. If he 
condemns polytheism, it is with the greatest 
kindness, much in the tone that those who 
look upon Christianity as another manifesta- 
tion of the religious idea now speak of it 
when they dare. He is so far from con- 
demning those to whom the Gospel has never 
been preached, that he is anxious to make 
out that the Logos had acted on the minds 
both of Jews and Greeks. ‘* Those who 
have lived with reason, even though they 
were reckoned atheists, are Christians, such 
as, among the Greeks, Socrates, Heraclitus, 
and those like them : and among barbarians, 
Abraham, and Ananias, and Azarias, and 
Misael, and Elias, and many others.” The 
reproach of atheism had evidently sunk 
deep into the mind of Justin, and he 
was anxious even under the cloud of that 
accusation to claim a spiritual kindred 
with the great and wise of old. And 
he goes on to place Christ side by side 
with Socrates in a passage many may like to 
contrast with another parallel in the 
** Liberty” of J. S. Mill. ‘* No one trusted 
Socrates so as to die for this doctrine ; but 
Christ, who was partially known even by 
Socrates, was trusted not by philosophers and 
scholars only, but also by artizans and people 
altogether unlearned.” 

But Justin makes no Apology for Chris- 
tianity. He merely defends himself, or 
rather he appeals to the Emperors from the 
sentence of some inferior, or perhaps imagi- 
nary tribunal. Brought upas a philocagiee 
he was perfectly aware that no well-educated 
Roman had any settled form of belief at all. 
He must often have seen instances in which 
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the civil authorities had interfered to protect 
the followers of the new faith from the blind 
rage of a P. mob, excited probably by 
some public r. ‘“* He attacked poly- 
theism, not because he found it supported 
by strong arguments, or by arguments at 
ail, but because it was powerful among the 
masses for evil.” And he might easily won- 
der how it was that his co-religionists could 
not gain the favour, or at least the protection 
of magistrates who scarcely abstaimed from 
smiling when they had themselves to perform 
the most solemn of mummeries. ut the 
fact was he had to deal with an established 
religion ; and this had been accommodated, 
as all things established will be, to suit the 
exigencies of those who required something 
more than outward ceremonial. He struck 
at the statues of the gods, but the blow was 
parried by philosophy. The strife between 
the Christians and the philosophers much 
resembled that which is now going on between 
the pulpit and the press. But it was long 
before its exact nature became apparent. 
The pursuit of truth was still the nominal 
aim of the schools of Athens ; and, indeed, 
for centuries later, down to the days of Jus- 
tinian, such men as Simplicius despised all 
knowledge which had any other apparent 
object than the tranquillity of the soul, and 
the insuring its despotic rule over the frail- 
ties of the body, 

But when it was thought that all the 
nations of the known world were to be 
gathered for ever under the Roman name ; 
and that an ample field was open for culti- 
vating the art of life ; when for eighty years 
the throne had been filled by princes who 
had no civil ambition to gratify, and no other 
interest but that of their subjects; when 
even physical science had made advances of 
a much more decided character than has 
commonly been supposed, it was natural that 
philosophy, as it was called, should begin to 
assume a more practical character, and 
descend into an arena, where it could do 
battle with the evils of life, without loss of 
dignity. ‘‘It was through knowledge, 
through an acquaintance with the laws of 
man’s nature, that it sought to purify his 
life, and to enable him to attain the end of 
his being. It was through his intellect that 
his heart and will were to be directed aright.” 
This was the real antagonist against which 
the Apologists had to contend ; and it is not 
surprising that they conducted their cause 
samewhat unskilfully, and, in a theoretical 
point of view, unsuccessfully, because the 
conflict still rages, and the salvation of man, 
in this world, at least, is still the object of 
those two irreconcileable adversaries—the 
self-sufficiency of mankind, and complete 
submission to a Personal God. One t 
advantage the Christians had. Their faith, 
though modern, was homogeneous, or nearly 
so. Their forms of cout: wena were not 
numerous. The germs of future persecution 
were visible in the readiness of even such a 
ae ee J = to admit that those he con- 
sidered as heretics might ibly be gui 
of the enormities laid at the doors ren 
community, but the catholicfaith was still very 
comprehensive. ‘‘ Justin did not really re- 
gard the doctrine of Christ’s pre-existence 
and divinity as essential to salvation. . . he 
would not exclude those who refused to 
believe it from his Christian brotherhood. . . 
and we learn that there actually were some 
real Christians who maintained that Christ 
was a man born of men, and that though 
their numbers were few, they were yet recog- 
nized and treated as Christian brothers.” 
Nor does Justin himself appear, though the 
passages in his writings are somewhat contra- 
dictory, to have conceived of the Holy Spirit 
as God, or perhaps even as a se Exist- 
ence at all. In any case he no real idea 
of a Trinity. He could not therefore be re- 

roached as, unfortunately, a missionary in 


dia or China might be at the t da 
with the ienposaibility of being able to show 
any common ground on which all of his faith 
conld meet ; but, on the contrary, he could 
say, “‘ One philosopher what another 
has built up; one doubts where the other 
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THE ERA OF JUSTIN MARTYR. 


A Critical History of Christian Literature and 
Doctrine. From the Death of the Apostles to 


the Nicene Councils. By James Donaldson, 
M.A. Vol. Il The Apologists. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 


HERE is no chance now of recovering 
|. the early history of the progess of 
Christianity during the first two centuries of 
our era. The celebrated fifteenth and six- 
teenth chapters of Gibbon represent one 
view of that period, and the ordinary style 
of ‘‘Christian evidences” another. But 
neither can be accepted as correct. And 
above all, certain little books, which profess 
to exhibit pictures of the world as it was 
before, and as it was after the promulgation 
of Christianity, are especially to be avoided. 
Modern research has discovered the founda- 
tions of many an institution in the natural 
development of the imperial system, which 
was once fondly attributed to the true 
religion alone ; and heathen society was by 
no means universally in so corrupt a state as 
some have most unphilosophically deduced 
from a few sentences of St. Paul. This is the 
earliest generation since the external triumph 
of Christianity which has permitted any- 
thing like a fair investigation to be made into 
the secondary causes of the rapid growth of 
the Church. Between the irony of Gib- 
bon and the special pleading of Paley, 
men were thrown back upon the prophe- 
cies of the New Testament and the exag- 
gerated assertions of the Fathers in the full 
flush of ecclesiastical triumph. 

It is well known to scholars that no church 
has hitherto escaped the hardening influences 
of success. The careless answers of Ambrose 
to the pleadings of Symmachus are still re- 
echoed in the easy assurance with which the 
curate of yesterday’s ordination deals with 
the ‘‘infidel.” He is made to feel like a 
prisoner who is guilty of the crime laid to his 
charge, but who would still prefer the judge 
to sum up impartially, because it is not for 
the judge to find the verdict. A work, 
therefore, which endeavours to do justice to 
Pagan as well as to Christian, and disdains 
to find persecution where none was intended, 
or dogmas which were not formularized till 
long after many of the early martyrs had 
lived and died without them, ought to enjoy 
a considerable amount of favour amongst all 
who are not quite satisfied with an argument 
that has been made use of in favour of other 
religions besides their own—viz., that so far 
as literature is true, it can but repeat what 
is contained in the Gospel, and, where it is 
not true, it cannot but be injurious. 

Mr. Donaldson disposes of the ‘‘ ten”’ per- 
secutions which: so roused the wit of Gibbon 
in avery simple way. ‘‘ This reckoning is 
one of those generalizations which have no 
real basis in fact.” Christians were indeed 
persecuted, but not as such. Philosophers 
sometimes suffered equally. And it is cer- 
tain that aconsiderable period elapsed before 
the Roman authorities could distinguish be- 
tween the Jew and his uncircumcised de- 
scendants. It is also pleasant to find that 
the long prevalent idea that the most pious 
Emperors were the greatest persecutors, is 
equally vain. ‘* The language of Athena- 
goras prevents us from supposing that he 
knew anything of the too great zeal of Marcus 
Aurelius for the gods. Tatian does not 
accuse him. Tertullian praises him. The 
one single statement against him occurs in 
the letter of the Church at Lyons, and the 
words used no more prove his guilt than the 
official use of the name of William in any 
document connected with tlie Glencoe mas- 
sacre would prove that monarch knowingly 
to have lent his sanction to a monstrous 
crime.” And more than this, the whole 
tendency of the government during the 
reigns of those princes who succceded 
the Ceesars was eminently favourable to the 
spread of Christianity. The elevation of 
provincials to the throne was no result of 
any religious movement. The great secret 





that an Emperor could be made in other 
places besides Rome, brought about as much 
an abolition of heathen exclusiveness as the 
dream of Peter did of Mosaic punctilios. 
To some minds this may appear merely as the 
reduction of all individualities to the will of 
one man; to others, as a kind of super- 
natural preparation for the final conquest 
of the Church ; whilst those who a, to 
trace in all historical phenomena the working 
of general laws, will ns Bee the cosmopo- 
litan ideas which were undoubtedly prevalent 
during the second century as natural steps 
in a series which was interrupted only be- 
cause it became merged in a wider develop- 
ment of the history of Man. 

The position of the Christian in those days 
had a great analogy with that of the free- 
thinkers in our own time. What he asked 
for was an extreme toleration ; and that he 
could not get. He was in the first place 
accused of atheism. He was often convicted 
of this offence before the tribunal of men, 
who probably did not believe in the existence 
of the popular gods so much as the culprit 
did himself. We can scarcely form an idea 
of what the Christians would have done, had 
they looked upon the scattering a few grains 
of incense on an ancient altar as a really idle 
ceremony. Some of them, no doubt, did so, 
and were dismissed unharmed. But the 
Church disowned them. It was not because 
they had complied with a mere custom, but 
because they had worshipped actual, living 
demons. This was the view such a man as 
Justin Martyr took of polytheism. He was 
of course entirely ignorant of the modern 
idea of a gradual development of the human 
mind from blank stupefaction at the destruc- 
tive agencies of Nature up to the appre- 
hension of one Supreme Ruler, disguised 
from the multitude by many names. He 
never could have entered into the statecraft 
of such men as Marcus Aurelius, who sup- 
ported the whole Pantheon, not because he 
believed in it, but because he could see 
no salvation for society if it was swept 
away. The answer of Justin to such a 
dilemma would have been exactly what a 
communist would give in these days ; that 
though he could not pretend to say how a 
Christian polity could conduct the republic, 
yet he was sure a society composed of 
Christians must be capable of any enterprise 
required of them. But the attitude of Justin 
was not exactly hostile, though he preserves 
the freedom of a Roman citizen and a philo- 
sopher in addressing the Emperors. If he 
condemns polytheism, it is with the greatest 
kindness, much in the tone that those who 
look upon Christianity as another manifesta- 
tion of the religious idea now speak of it 
when they dare. He is so far from con- 
demning those to whom the Gospel has never 
been preached, that he is anxious to make 
out that the Logos had acted on the minds 
both of Jews and Greeks. ‘‘ Those who 
have lived with reason, even though they 
were reckoned atheists, are Christians, such 
as, among the Greeks, Socrates, Heraclitus, 
and those like them : and among barbarians, 
Abraham, and Ananias, and Azarias, and 
Misael, and Elias, and many others.” The 
reproach of atheism had evidently sunk 
deep into the mind of Justin, and he 
was anxious even under the cloud of that 
accusation to claim a spiritual kindred 
with the great and wise of old. And 
he goes on to place Christ side by side 
with Socrates in a passage many may like to 
contrast with another parallel in the 
‘** Liberty” of J. S. Mill. ‘ No one trusted 
Socrates so as to die for this doctrine ; but 
Christ, who was partially known even by 
Socrates, was trusted not by philosophers and 
scholars only, but also by artizans and people 
altogether unlearned.” 

But Justin makes no Apology for Chris- 
tianity. He merely defends himself, or 
rather he appeals to the Emperors from the 
sentence of some inferior, or perhaps imagi- 
nary tribunal. Brought upas a philosopher 
he was perfectly aware that no well-educa 
Roman had any settled form of belief at all. 
He must often have seen instances in which 
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the civil authorities had interfered to protect 
the followers of the new faith from the blind 
rage of a Pagan mob, excited probably by 
some public disaster. ‘‘ He attacked poly- 
theism, not because he found it supported 
by strong arguments, or by arguments at 
all, but because it was powerful among the 
masses for evil.” And he might easily won- 
der how it was that his co-religionists could 
not gain the favour, or at least the protection 
of magistrates who scarcely abstained from 
smiling when they had themselves to perform 
the most solemn of mummeries. But the 
fact was he had to deal with an established 
religion ; and this had been accommodated, 
as all things established will be, to suit the 
exigencies of those who required something 
more than outward ceremonial. He struck 
at the statues of the gods, but the blow was 
parried by philosophy. The strife between 
the Christians and the philosophers much 
resembled that which is now going on between 
the pulpit and the press. But it was long 
before its exact nature became apparent. 
The pursuit of truth was still the nominal 
aim of the schools of Athens ; and, indeed, 
for centuries later, down to the days of Jus- 
tinian, such men as Simplicius despised all 
knowledge which had any other apparent 
object than the tranquillity of the soul, and 
the insuring its despotic rule over the frail- 
ties of the body. 

But when it was thought that all the 
nations of the known world were to be 
gathered for ever under the Roman name ; 
and that an ample field was open for culti- 
vating the art of life ; when for eighty years 
the throne had been filled by princes who 
had no civil ambition to gratify, and no other 
interest but that of their subjects; when 
even physical science had made advances of 
a much more decided character than has 
commonly been supposed, it was natural that 
philosophy, as it was called, should begin to 
assume a more practical character, and 
descend into an arena, where it could do 
battle with the evils of life, without loss of 
dignity. ‘‘It was through knowledge, 
through an acquaintance with the laws of 
man’s nature, that it sought to purify his 
life, and to enable him to attain the end of 
his being. It was through his intellect that 
his heart and will were to be directed aright.” 
This was the real antagonist against which 
the Apologists had to contend ; and it is not 
surprising that they conducted their cause 
samewhat unskilfully, and, in a theoretical 
point of view, unsuccessfully, because the 
conflict still rages, and the salvation of man, 
in this world, at least, is still the object of 
those two irrecuncileable adversaries—the 
self-sufficiency of mankind, and complete 
submission to a Personal God. One great 
advantage the Christians had. Their faith, 
though modern, was homogeneous, or nearly 
so. Their forms of sound words were not 
numerous. The germs of future persecution 
were visible in the readiness of even such a 
man as Justin to admit that those he con- 
sidered as heretics might possibly be guilty 
of the enormities laid at the door of the new 
community, but the catholic faith was still very 
comprehensive. ‘‘ Justin did not really re- 
gard the doctrine of Christ’s pre-existence 
and divinity as essential to salvation. . . he 
would not exclude those who refused to 
believe it from his Christian brotherhood. . . 
and we learn that there actually were some 
real Christians who maintained that Christ 
was a man born of men, and that though 
their numbers were few, they were yet recog- 
nized and treated as Christian brothers.” 
Nor does Justin himself appear, though the 
passages in his writings are somewhat contra- 
dictory, to have conceived of the Holy Spirit 
as God, or perhaps even as a separate Exist- 
ence at all. In any case he no real idea 
of a Trinity. He could not therefore be re- 

roached as, unfortunately, a missionary in 
ndia or China = be at the present day, 
with the impossibility of being able to show 


any common ground on which all of his faith 
conld meet ; but, on the contrary, he could 


say, ‘‘ One philosopher destroys what another 
has built up; one doubts where the other 












believes ; one school is set up as antagonist 
to another.” Against all this he could urge 
the single spirit which pervades the whole of 
Sallie teak Ioeas overt’ other body: of acon 
s them every other of litera- 
ture of ae dimensions, and a4 so many 
different - This is one of the few valid 
which are still applicable. In the 
main neither philosophy nor Christianity 
understood their relative positions. 
The notion of a Christian kingdom, except 
in i form of a a had not dawned 
as yet upon any mi e Apologists were 
content with warning the alten that be, 
and declaring that those of their own 
communion were in no way unfavourable to 
the law. But they decided for themselves 
how far they should comply with heathen 
customs and obligations, and the duties of 
citizenship must have hung very lightly upon 
them. t they demanded was recogni- 
tion; and they never seemed aware what a 
very great concession, not to their sect per- 
comely, but to unlimited freedom both of 
ught and action, was implied therein. The 
positions of Christians and philosophers, if 
we include under that title our men of 
science, after 1,600 years have been reversed. 
ce requires to be looked upon as a power 
as a separate method by which the 
art of living may be carried toa greater pitch 
of refinement than has ever heen done under 
algi us system. It would even include 
on itself among the things it can account 
for. The Pagans would have made no ob- 
jection to an outward worship of Christ. As 
one of the religiones licite, with its priests and 
ite sacrifices, it might have gained a contemp- 
tible security. Nor do a certainclass of Chris- 
tians object to a worship of science which 
shall be conducted upon such principles, and 
1 such reservations as the ruling spiri- 
tualities may determine. Those who wish to 
see how similar, yet how different are the 
main points of the struggle with the one in 
which our religion was triumphant, as much 
through the weakness of its enemy, as the 
strength of the positions it assumed, will find 
a never-ceasing fund of interest in the litera- 
ture, meagre — yews as it is, of the 
in question. eologians might learn 
much from the mistakes of the Soe ; but 
still more, if they would, from the resolute 
determination of such men as Justin Martyr 
to welcome as brothers all who were 
ready to live like themselves, and to excuse 
the reluctance of their opponents to enter 
into their views by the best, even if ludicrous 
suppositions that charity could devise. 


F 








LYCANTHROPY., 


The Book of Were- Wolves : being an Account of a 
Superstition, By Sabine 
Gould, M.A. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
Were-wolf has supplied us with one 
of the most important of our early 
romances, if only for that reason, 
we should welcome a complete discussion of 


unknown of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and t before us of the nine- 
teenth by the diligence and skill of Sir 
Frederic den. But the superstition of 


the Man-wolf has wider claims on our atten- 
tion than this : North and South, East and 
West, the dreadful beast has been feared ; 
even now is believed in in many lands ; nay, 


wolf-fiend,” says M. le Maire; “‘ who is to 
owe ’ **T,” said the author. Ah, ‘il 


of horrors we 
are taken, instead of to the dawn of the 
sun ; but still we find that atthe basis of the 
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terrible legend, as well as the foundation of 
the beautiful one, there is a substructure of 
fact ; and that as in the latter so in the 
former, the formation of the legend is helped 
by a metaphorical use, or double mean- 
ing, of a word. We think there can be 
little doubt that Mr. Gould is right in 
holding as an axiom the statement ‘that 
no superstition of general acceptance is 
destitute of a foundation of truth,” if by 
truth we understood fact or reasonably 
possible occurrence ; and we are content to 
acquiesce in his explanation of the origin of 
the belief in were-wolves :— 


That among the Scandinavian [and other] 
nations there existed a form of madness or pos- 
session, under the influence of which men acted 
as though they were changed into wild aad 
savage brutes, howling, foaming at the mouth, 
ravening for blood and slaughter, ready to 
commit any atrocity, and as irresponsible for 
their actions as the wolves and bears, in whose 
skins they often equipped themselves. 


We have inserted the words “‘ and other” 
into our quotation from Mr. Gould, only to 
guard him and ourselves against the notion 
that the Eastern belief, and that of other 
nations, were derived from the Scandinavian ; 
a notion for which there is neither evidence 
nor need, for whatsoever superstitions the 
human mind produces in one land, it may be 
expected to bring forth in others similarly 
eircumstanced. The impulse to destroy, and 
eat what is destroyed, is natural to the animal 
instincts of man, and one cannot wonder 
that it gratifies itself occasionally on those of 
the same kind as the human creature pos- 
sessed by it. 

The stories collected by Mr. Gould are very 
curious, and he has gleaned them from a 
wide field of reading ; but when he comes to 
history and criminal trials, we should much 
like to have a little less of the story-telling 
element, and more of the words of the 
original documents, if any are left; for the 
following description of the execution-day 
(26th Oct., 1440) of the Sire de Retz, the 
original of Bluebeard, leads us to doubt 
whether the other circumstances of the 
culprit’s crimes and trial may not have pro- 
eeeded from the same vivid modern imagina- 
tion :— 

It was a glorious breezy day, not a cloud was 
to be seen in the blue heavens ; the Loire rolled 
silently towards the sea its mighty volumes of 
turbid water, seeming bright and blue as it re- 
flected the brillianey and colour of the sky. [Is 
this right, Mr. Ruskin ?]. The poplars shivered 
and whitened in the fresh air with a pleasant 
rustle, ana the willows flickered and wavered 
above the stream. 

Why should such a fancy hesitate at the 
charge :— 

Forasmuch as the said Sire de Retz has seized 
and caused to be seized several little children, 
not only ten or twenty, but thirty, forty, fifty, 
sixty, one hundred, two hundred, AND MORE, and 
has murdered and slain them inhumanly, and 
then burned their bodies to convert them to 


Nevertheless, we believe in a substratum 
of fact abont the Sire de Retz, and we 
commend to all students of such matters, as 
well as to delighters in rather horrible 
stories, Mr. Gould’s Were-wolf volume. 
He says that he proposes to make this the 
first of a series on Popular Superstitions, to 
be followed by treatises on Marine Monsters 
—as Mermaids and Sea-serpents— Vampires, 
the Wild Huntsman, the Wandering Jew, 
&c., and if he treats his non-repulsive sub- 
jects as attractively as he has treated his 
man-eaters and child-renders, there is as- 
suredly a rare treat in store for those of us 
who live to read his books. 








RENNIE’S BHOTAN. 

Bhotan, and the Story of the Dooar War, in- 
cluding Sketches of a Three Months’ Residence 
. the ae wey of a Visit to 

hotan in May, . Rennie, 
M.D., 20th Hussars. (John Movend 
HOTAN is a district of about 220 miles 


in length, and averaging about ninety | 





miles in breadth. It lies very near to our 
territories in British India, being bounded on 
the south by Bengal, the protected State of 
Cooch Behar, and Assam. The level tract 
of land which runs along the foot of the 
lower Himalayan ranges, and which the 
Bhotanese wrested from the Moguls, com- 
municates with the interior ‘‘ through a series 
of mountain passes, locally known as dooars, 
a word derived from the Hindoostanee divdar, 
a gate or entrance. This name has been in- 
appropriately applied to the level tract upon 
which these passes open, and thus a much 
wider meaning has become attached to the 
word dooar than that which etymologically 
belongs to it.” 

It was hardly to be expected that a 
country thus placed would be long without 
learning something of British arms. Con- 
sequently, so early as 1772, in which year the 
Bhotanese invaded Cooch Behar, a small 
force under Captain Jones proceeded to the 
town of Cooch Behar, then in the occupation 
of the invaders, and captured it by storm. 
Not content with driving out the enemy 
from the town, the British followed them 
up, and crossing the Dooars, entered 
the hills. Being severely pressed, the 
Bhotanese applied to the Thibetian 
Government for assistance. The then 
acting Grand Lama wrote a letter to 
the Governor-General, Warren Hastings, 
couched in very friendly terms, and the re- 
sult was that a treaty of peace was soon con- 
cluded. From this time to the annexation 
of Assam, but little intercourse of import- 
ance seems to have taken place between the 
Indian Government and Bhotan ; but when, 
in 1828, Assam was acquired, the unsatisfac- 
tory relations between the Assamese and the 
Bhotanese were acquired with it. A kind of 
‘‘ border warfare” between Assam and 
Bhotan seems to have been carried on for 
a considerable time, and it had become a 
matter of some doubt where the territory of 
each ended. The British Government 
adopted the relations then existing between 
the two countries :— 


These, however, were of so complicated a 
nature, that it is difficult to see how they could 
be expected to terminate otherwise than in 
mutual misunderstanding. For instance, the two 
Dooars on the Durrung frontier were held 
alternately by the British and Bhotan Govern- 
ments during the year ; the former having juris- 
diction from July to November, and the latter 
for the remaining eight months. The other five 
Dooars, on the contrary, were held exclusively 
by the Bhotanese. 


Most unsatisfactory was this condition of 
affairs, and in 1862 the Governor-General sent 
a native messenger to the Court of the Deb 
Rajah, announcing his intention to despatch 
an Envoy to confer with them on such 
matters as required explanation and settle- 
ment between the two Governments. The 
Hon. Ashley Eden was selected as Envoy, 
and on August 11, 1863, he received his 
instructions. 

Mr. Eden met with little but delay and 
insult ; and after remaining at Poon for 
some time, and undergoing many indignities, 
was glad to return, without having accom- 
plished anything. Indeed, considering the 
anarchy which prevailed in the country, the 
marvel would have been if he had succeeded. 
Dr. Rennie says of this mission :— 


I find it difficult to avoid the conclusion, that 
it was a mistake ever thinking of sending a 
mission into the country, or entertaining the 
idea that, in the event of its apparent success, 
any treaty obligations mal into by the 
Bhotanese either would or could be respected ; ~ 
it seeming to me, as if the determination to send 
an Envoy to the Court of Bhotan had been. 
arrived at without a sufficiently careful study of 
the political state of the country—though data 
having reference to the chaotic condition of the 
Government amply sufficient for forming a judg- 
ment on, as well as considerable local facilities 
for procuring additional information, to 
have been available—also, that if our police and 
military establishments on the frontier were un- 

ual to the protection of the natives under our 

e, action and not 


wat the Ghotanese shoul 
which the antecedents of the should 
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have indicated as the eapins Gdn niedes in 
dealing with them—a people unruly semi- 
ivili towards whom our intercourse had 
been marked for many years. by a degree of for- 
bearance which can hardly be said to be our 
custom to extend to Orientals generally, 


Certainly, if the authorities knew before- 
hand one-half of what they learned from 
Mr. Eden’s mission, the undertaking ought 
to have ap to their minds, as not only 
useless and expensive, but full of danger to 
the lives of those sent, and to the honour of 
England. And if the sending an Envoy were 
a mistake, the author of this work thinks its 
execution was a mistake too, The starting- 
place (Darjeeling) was the first error. Again, 
before Mr. Eden abandoned nearly all his 
escort and baggage at Sipchoo, instead of 
making with them as much display as possible, 
that he might impress the Court with the 
importance which the British Government 
attached to the establishment of relations 
with Bhotan, Dr. Rennie thinks the Envoy’s 
proper course would have been to refer to 
the Governor-General. That this abandon- 
ment did not meet with Sir John Lawrence’s 
approbation is evident, for in a despatch to 
the Secretary of State for India, dated 1st 
June, 1864, having reference to the failure of 
the mission, he says: “ With such a people 
as the Bhotanese, if an envoy were to go at 
all into the country, he should have moved 
with such a force as to have commanded 
respect.” On the other hand, we are glad to 
find Mr. Eden receiving, not only a full 
“justification,” but ‘‘ commendation ” also, 


for purchasing the safe retreat of his mission | 
é | own lives or the lives of others. 
which he declared to those who compelled | 


by ing a document, ‘‘ under compulsion,” 


him to the act was worthless. This course 


} : : 
was “characterized by a praiseworthy anxiety they were not defeated. They continued to 


to safely withdraw from a position of ques- — 


tionable security those entrusted to his 
charge, disregardless as to whether the means 


be fatal to his own official reputation.” 


Mr. Eden’s return was followed in Novem- 
ber, 1864, by a proclamation, in which it 
was stated that :— 


The Governor-General in Council has relue- 


tantly resolved to occupy permanently, and | 


annex to British territory, the Bengal Dooars of 
Bhotan, and so much of the Hill Territory 
as may be necessary to command the 
Passes, and to prevent the hostile or predatory 
incursions of Bhotanese into the Darjeeling 
district, or into the Plains below. A military 
force amply sufficient to occupy this tract, and 
to overcome all resistance, has been assembled on 
the frontier, and will now proceed to carry out 
this resolve. 


Thus began the ‘*‘ Dooar War,” which was 
known to have cost, by June, 1865, 800,0001. 


We do not intend to follow the fortunes | 


of the war, which began at the end of 
November, 1864, and was supposed to be 
completed early in January, 1865. So con- 
vinced was the Government of India that 
this was the case, that orders were issued 
for the breaking up of the Dooar field 
foree early in February. 


A few cavalry posts, however, were to be 
established between the advanced positions in 
the hills and the frontiers of Bengal, Cooch 
Behar, and Assam. Arrangements were also 
made for the civil government of the newly- 
annexed territory, by dividing it into districts 
under deputy commissioners. 

As we had gone to war in ignorance, so war 
was as ignorantly supposed to be over. 
While the British were preparing to disperse 
their forces, the Bhotanese were making their 
preparations for an attack on the whole line 
of hill posts, from Chamoarchee to Dewangiri, 
a distance of about one hundred and seventy 
miles. Ample warnings seem to have been 

iven, ‘* but for some unaccountable reason ” 
(as usual), no attention was paid to them. 

"Neal 


On the night of the 29th January, 1865, the 
iri garrison retired to rest, en ini 
no fears with reference to the proximity 


. . . . About five o'clock on the morning 
PS seis Ebene ae dak 


Storey and Poot, of thesia, ooeupying the same 
Storey eet, occupying the same 
tent, were awoke by it, and almost immediately 
afterwards, they heard the ropes of their tent 

cut. On looking out, they saw the 
Bhotanese cutting the tent ropes in the vicinity, 
and had just time to make their escape to the 
opposite side of the camp, when the attack upon 
it toon general. The Eurasian artillerymen 
stood to their guns, and the troops fell in, open 
fire in the direction where they though 
the Bhotanese were most They 
were thus kept in check until day dawned. As 
soon as their position could be made out, Colonel 
Campbell, wha? was at the time suffering 
from fever, charged them, with the 43rd and the 
Sappers, and drove them off, though the held 
their ground for some time, and fought with con- 
siderable obstinacy from behind rocks. They also 
attacked the junghen’s house, but were driven 
off by the police in charge of it, commanded by 
Mr. Savi. 


In connexion with this attack we may 
refer to the death of Lieutenant Urquart. 
Early in the attack a jingal bullet severed 
his femoral artery. He fell into the arms of 
one of his men, and bled to death before 
surgical aid could be procured, the sapper 
not knowing that, by tying a handkerchief 
round the leg, immediately above the seat of 
the injury, and tightening it by passing his 
ramrod underneath, and turning it round 
once or twice, the bleeding might have been 


| arrested, and the lieutenant’s life spared. 


From this misfortune Dr. Rennie does well 





to call attention to the need there is of giving 
soldiers some instruction in these matters, 
which might be the means of saving their 


This was but the beginning of troubles. 
Though the Bhotanese had been repulsed, 


harass the camp; they cut off the water- 
supply, and threw up a stockade which com- 


by which it was effected might or might not | paveny pomennes Nee Danan. sere 


It was deemed impossible to dislodge the 
enemy from the stockade, and, water bein 

short, Colonel Campbell wrote to General 
Mulcaster, asking for reinforcements. They 
were not sent, the General supposing Camp- 
bell’s force sufficient for the defence of the 
place. Their ammunition began to run short, 
and a supply, when sent, could not reach its 
destination, as the pass was held by the 
enemy. Under all these adverse circum- 
stances, Colonel Campbell made up his mind 


_ to evacuate the place, and retire to the plains, 








suddenly heard in the camp, as if cattle had got 





Even here misfortune followed them. The 
main column lost its way ; “‘a sort of panic ” 
followed, and the retreat became one of 
extreme disorder; the two guns were aban- 
doned, and some of the wounded left behind 
in the confusion. The former, we are told, 
“fare now in possession of the Tongso Pen- 
low, at his seat of government in the in- 
terior.” A favourable impression of the 
Tongso Penlow, who had commanded the 
attacking party in person, is produced by 
his acts after the retreat of our troops. Dr. 
Rennie says :— 


Shortly after the evacuation, the Tongso 
Penlow sent a letter down to the camp at 
Koomrekatta, inquiring after the health of the 
Bhotanese prisoners that were with the force, 
and informing the British that the prisoners 
belonging to them, which he had, were in a 
satisfactory state. He also enclosed some money 
to cover any expenses which might be incurred 
in sending him a reply. 


This attack on Dewangiri was but one of a 
series. On the 25th January, Bishensing 
was attacked, but unaaccunatull . The fol- 
lowing day the post at Buxa was threatened, 
but the Ghoorkas, who had charge of it, 
discovered the enemy before their pickets 
were cut off, and thus prevented the attack. 
On the next day Tazagong, commanded by 
Lieutenant Millett, was attacked. The 
attack was repulsed, but as at Dewangiri, 
the Bhotanese constructed a stockade, which 
Colonel Watson ae not take, even with two 
Armstrong guns @ mortar. Of course, 
these disasters caused some consternation in 
Calcutta, and troops were ordered to the 


| 








follow the course of the war further. 
various strongholds were attacked and 
tured, in some instences by men to 
the word ‘* quarter” is unknown. Witness 
their butchery of the panic-stricken Bhotanese 
at Dewangiri. Dr. ie says :— 


It ap to me questionable how far it 
is consistent with advanting civilization to em- 
ploy at work of this kind a class of ruthless 
auxiliaries, whose thirst for blood mili dis- 
cipline would seem to be unequal to condita 


We think he might have used a much 
stronger censure than this, and characterized 
it as infamous. However, he naively adds, 
Dewangiri being thus retaken, and the 
prestige of the British name restored in this 
part of the world, it was decided ‘“‘ that the 
place should be evacuated.” Here the ‘‘ Story 
of the War ” ends. Towards the close ef 1866, 
an expedition on a large scale was prepari 
to enter Bhotan. The Deb Rajah, overaw 
by these preparations, had agreed to all our 
| demands—an agreement of as much value as 
_ Mr. Eden’s, when he signed under compul- 
sion ; for the Deb Rajah seems to be utterly 
powerless either to make a treaty, or to cause 
it. to be respected if made, As we write news 
reaches us that the treaty has really been 
sealed and signed by the Deb and Dhurum 
Rajahs, but the mode of transmitting it to 
British hands was almost as ignoble as the 
treatment experienced by our Envoy, if the 
tale be true, that it was sent by a coolie 
carrying a basket of turnips, into the midst 
of which the treaty was stuck. The guns 
are daily expected at Dewangiri, having 
been despatched by the Deb Rajah, so that 
Tongso Penlow, we. presume, has out- 
wale acquiesced in the treaty, though re- 
ported to be still as indignant and un- 
friendly as ever. 


Dr. Rennie is already favourably known 
as a writer on China and Japan, and we are 
sure that the present volume can only raise 
him in the esteem of readers who require 
information about our transactions in the 
distant East. We regret that our space for- 
bids us to draw upon what may be termed 
the lighter matters of the book—the manners 
and customs, the natural history of the 
country, and the langu of the people. 
On om 4 and kindred subjects, the au 
1as much to say that is new and interesting ; 
but, we suppose from his residence abroad, 
and his disadvantages on board ship—where 
this book was written—his style at times 
lacks clearness. Apart from this drawback, 
we can confidently recommend the book to 
all who care to know about Bhotan and the 
Dooars. We ought to add that the book is 
nicely illustrated. 
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LOGIC AT HIGH PRESSURE. 
Notes on Mental and Moral Philosophy. By 
H. Coleman, B.A., Oxon. (Harrison.) 

A Treatise on Logic. By 8S. H. Emmens, Esq, 
(Virtue Brothers & Co.) 


Analysis of Mill's Logic. By W. Stebbing, M.A, 
A Handbook of Logic : Adapted for 
the Use of Schools, By J. D. Morell, M.A., 


LL.D. (Longmans.) 
pe Examination Papers, which are 

pended to the Reports issued by the 
Civil Service Commissioners, are at least 
calculated to impress the mind of the reader 
with a vivid sense of the quantity of multi- 


farious knowledge which, it is supposed, can 
be amassed by students, whose inki 


treasures. As the spectator witnesses these 
riches forth from 
SE a 


of the hat; and as the simple-minded 


dian listens to the string ot sthjostn which his 








north-east without delay. We need not 
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thful ward announces to be demanded 
the Commissioners of the Indian Civil 
Service, he may be excused if in his amazement 
and awe he begins involuntarily to believe 
that the intellects of the young of the present 
day must be radically changed in their con- 
stitution from what they were a generation 
since. Then, it was considered to redound to 
the credit of his school days and his industry 
if a lad, at the age of twenty, could face with- 
out nervous apprehension a set of stiff papers 
in Greek and Tatin scholarship ; if, in addi- 
tion to this, he was a fair mathematician, or 
well read in his native literature, he was 
fairly supposed to have compassed all that 
was within the range of his years. But such 
an age of educational simplicity has past for 
ever. The modest attainments of the Hailey- 
bury student shrink into absolute nothing- 
ness when compared with what seems now to 
be expected from competitors for Civil ap- 
pointments in India. The mass of these 
young gentlemen — that is, if they mean 
success—are frequently in the habit of offer- 
ing for their examination six such subjects 
as these: English, Latin, Greek, German, 
French Languages ; Moral and Mental Philo- 
sophy. Now, in the case of each language, the 
candidate is supposed to be able to answer a 
list of critical and philologieal questions of 
no ordinary difficulty. He must also know 
something of the style and subjects of all the 
principal authors in each ; must be able to 
quote the authority of Servius on any dis- 
puted passage in the Aineid ; must also be 
well versed in the various schools of French 
writing ; and must have it in his power to 
sketch the progress and characteristics of 
German thought. The complicated chapters 
in English, French, and German national 
and constitutional history must be all care- 
fully arranged in the store-room of his 
memory, nicely ticketed, and ready for im- 
mediate use. With the various phrases 
employed in Greek and Roman law, the 
different methods of administering domestic 
and civil power at Athens and Rome, he will 
of course, be pomente’, A long list of 
brief quotations taken at random from Eng- 
lish authors, from Chaucer down to Mr. 
Tennyson’s last poem, will be set before him ; 
these, it is supposed, he will have met with, 
and carefully marked in tht course of his 
reading, and have no difficulty whatever in 
igning to their respective sources, We 
need hardly allude to the fact that he must 
be skilled at composition in prose, and, in 
some cases, in verse, not only in his own, 
but in such foreign tongues as we have above 
mentioned. Then comes the question of 
Moral and Mental Philosophy. The papers 
set by the examiners in these branches of 
knowledge appear to presuppose a consider- 
able familiarity with the early Greek schools, 
with the systems of Aristotle, and Plato and 
their followers, with all the more prominent 
thinkers of modern times, and with the 
tendencies of recent thought. The examinee 
must be uainted with each approved 
system of psychology that has been proposed 
from the time at which persons first began 
to think at all down to the present day. He 
must have equally at his fingers’ ends the 
logical treatises of Aristotle and Mr. Mill. 
Such, at least, is the notion which would 
suggest itself to the mind of wo one who 
glanced at the questions propounded in these 
significant papers. 
But it may be reasonably asked, how is 
all this store of information to be acquired 
by a youth, however aspiring, of only twenty 
summers? What time has he had for ripen- 
ing into such an intellectual Crichton? Is 
there a magic inspiration vouchsafed to Civil 
Service candidates, in virtue of which they 
can hold within their grasp in the freshness of 
boyhood that which, in the case of others less 
ae Eber ape for a yy age? Re- 
specting this subj we will venture on 
making a few at before we proceed to 
notice the volumes whose titles are on our 
list. It is to the philosophical element in 
these examinations that we desire to confine 
ourselves. We have in no way exaggerated 
the amount of knowledge of ancient and 





modern philosophy which must be displayed 
to at all satisfactorily answer such questions 
as areset. How and when is the candidate 
to gain all this? Twenty is now fixed as the 
maximum of age in intending competitors. 
If a lad has up to this time devoted 
himself to Latin and Greek, French and 
German, and has derived any real benefit 
from these studies, will he have had leisure 
for doing anything else? But this is not all. 
Is the mind, except in extraordinary lads, 
ripe for such discipline at so early a period ? 
The range of authors and subjects in the 
philosophy examinations at the Universities 
is no wider than in the East India Civil 
Service competitions. The average age at 
which these examinations are gone through 
at Oxford is from three to four-and-twenty ; 
and experience repeatedly proves, even here, 
that if another year or so could be added, 
the result would, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, be far more satisfactory and 
beneficial to the student. It is a well-known 
fact that none acquit themselves so well in 
the Oxford philosophy schools as the Scotch 
students ; and these do not generally enter 
the University till the age at which many are 
leaving it. Philosophy on the Isis finds its 
most apt disciples in the Snell exhibitioners 
of Balliol. A candidate who is at all 
diligent in the pursuit of honours 
devotes at the very least two whole 
years to the exclusive study of philoso- 
phers and historians, illustrating each by 
the other. He has the advantage of public 
lectures, in whose praise too much cannot 
be said, of college tutors, and probably of 
extra private tuition as well. oreover, he 
has come prepared to these abstract subjects 
by a whole school course of classical reading, 
and most likely two years of scholarship work 
at the University as weil. Now let us look 
at our embryo Civil servant. He will have 
left his school say at the age of seventeen- 
and-a-half ; of ethics and of logic he has, pro- 
bably, never read a word. Both are to him 
unknown worlds. But philosophy is not to 
employ him alone. There are his modern 
1 ages, his classics, and bis English, each 
of them equally important. His knowledge of 
the mental processes, and the growth of moral 
ideas can be gathered only from compressed 
manuals and synoptical treatises, combined 
with the oral teachings of his ‘‘crammer.” For 
reading the speculations of those philosopbers, 
whose learning he will run over so glibly, in 
their original form, for thinking out a subject 
clearly and closely, he has no time; nor, 
indeed, is it to be expected that’ such an 
employment should, at his age, be particularly 
attractive. -It is not difficult to foresee the 
result. By dint of application, he may suc- 
ceed in stringing together a list of names 
which have for him but little or no meaning, 
and of technical phrases that he ill under- 
stands. If on the day of trial he can 
reproduce these on paper in sufficient quan- 
tity to make the subject “‘ pay,” his work 
has been done, and he has passed a hard 
examination in mental and moral philosophy. 
It is true that his time has been spent in 
work ; he has, at least, been busy in getting 
up a subject ; but has he exercised intelli- 
gent comprehension? If not, his labour is 
in great measure wasted. There are various 
other subjects far better adapted for his 
mental development, and not at all inferior 
as a means of mental discipline. The tech- 
nical portions of logic are not open to the 
same objection; the effort which they re- 
quire of the learner is of much the same kind 
as that necessary for the solution of a mathe- 
matical problem; in both cases, a habit of 
close attention is facilitated. 

It is from such a volume as Mr. Coleman’s 
that those who turn their attention to philo- 
sophy under such circumstances, and with 
such a special object in view as we have de- 
scribed, are likely to derive the information 
they seek. The book is replete with facts. 
Within the compass of little more than 200 
pages, a very fair account of a variety of 
ethical views is given. But we question 


much whether the impression made by the 
perusal of such a work on the pupil’s mind 
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would be likely to last when the examination 


was once well over. The truth is, that too 
much is said in too little space—the view is 
too comprehensive. The reader’s mind is not 
allowed for a moment to rest in the con- 
templation of tenets held by one philosopher, 
but is dragged on at once to survey some 
new system. Consequently, his memory will 
be exercised far more than his powers of 
thought stimulated. But Mr. Coleman does 
but endeavour to meet the requirements of 
examiners. If candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service are expected to have some in- 
sight into all the various schools of thonght, 
rather than to read with attention the 
writings of any one particular moralist, and if 
it be desired to know a good many names—to 
speak trippingly on the tongue of theories 
of the moral sense, utilitarianism, and 


Fate, Free-will, Foreknowledge absolute— 


then such works are only what must be 
expected. The labour of administering 
this instruction may be called degrading, 
both to the teacher and to the taught; 
but marks in the examination must at 
all hazards be secured. Mr. Coleman has, 
at least, performed his task efficiently. It is 
quite surprising to see how much he can com- 
press into ten lines. If his production is not 
actually a royal road to knowledge, it is cer- 
tainly the nearest approach to it. On the 
whole, we are pleased with Mr. Emmens’ 
logic. It is an unpretentious little hand- 
book, and may, doubtless, serve its purpose 
—that of being an introduction to larger 
treatises. Very carefully executed, too, is 
Mr. Morell’s volume on the same subject. 
We have some doubts as to whether it is ad- 
visable to commence logical studies inschools. 
There seems so much else which a school- 
boy, if he is proceeding to the Univer- 
sity, might do first. If, on the other hand, 
he has to commence the business of life 
without further mental training, and is 
anxious to know something of the syllogism, 
he might read Logic as an extra subject, with 
a small amount of help from his tutor. Mr. 
Stebbing’s analysis of ‘‘ Mill’s Logic” is 
evidently done with pains. To the author 
himself it was doubtless of great assistance 
in reading the original from which it was 
made ; but we cannot believe that it is likely 
to aid others very far. An analysis can be 
of little use, in the majority of cases, except 
to its writer; it can but play the part of 
pegs, so to speak, on which may be hung 
what has been acquired. Everyone has a 
method of making notes peculiar to himself ; 
and these notes will be read with little ad- 
vantage in other quarters. 

We cannot but believe that it is a mistake 
to demand from lads who have just left 
school a fair acquaintance with modern and 
ancient ethics. Anything but a superficial 
smattering can very seldom actually be found, 
and for such necessary reasons as those to 
which we have alluded above. Aristotle 
himself talks of the absurdity of endeavour- 
ing to initiate striplings into philosophical 
thought. What would have been his amaze- 
ment could he have foreseen the process by 
which a knowledge of his moral and 
logical system is now professedly im- 

ed after a course of six months’ 
study of by no means an_ exclusive 
kind! There is something little short 
of an absurdity in a youth of twenty 
being expected to have read all that the 
questions placed before him would seem to 
imply. Of course, he is not compelled to pre- 
sent this subject for his examination ; but for 
some reason or other Philosophy, as a matter 
of fact, holds out a peculiarly tempting pros- 
pect to the aspirant. It is so easy, he thinks, 
to say something without knowing much, 
and to spin a great deal out of a very little. 
Thus, in too many instances, a loose habit of 
expression and of thought is encouraged. 
It is highly desirable that the sphere of 
school education should be enlarged in every 
reasonable way ; but the cause of learning, 
we think, would receive no injury if the 
study of Philosophy were deferred for a few 


years. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


Gilbert Rugge. By the Author of ‘‘A First Friend- 
ship.” 3 Vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


F it be possible to be agreeably disa 

pointed, such disappointment is assuredly 
in store for the reader of ‘‘ Gilbert Rugge.” 
The book opens with the description of a 

e-coach journey ‘‘on a coarse night,” in 
the Fen Country, -— a perfect hurricane 
of wind and rain, and several are 
taken up with what is intended to be a picture 
after Dickens of the wind and the rain, as 
the first scurs at its fiercest speed, driving 
the second wildly before it against every- 
body and everything it meets on its way. 
The picture, however, is a failure ; Dickens 
himself would have made it pre-Raffaelite, or 
have dismissed it as a rapid sketch, with ‘‘ It 
was winter, and a perfect hurricane of wind 
and rain,” &c. The author of “Gilbert 
Rugge ” would have done wisely had the 
latter course been adopted. Once off 
these stilts, the text flows evenly on; 
for, with the second chapter, the writer, 
to the great relief of the reader, casts them 
aside just as the latter feels half-inclined to 
let Gilbert Rugge journey on by himself to 
Skegsthorpe Rectory, and part company with 
him at a little roadside inn, at which he is 
detained by an accident. Had such been 
the alternative, the author would be alone to 
blame. Why will persons, who have a pleasant, 
fluent style of their own, so often mar the 
effect of a well-told tale by sinning against 
good taste in vainly attempting to compete 
with the most skilful word-painter of the 
day on his own peculiar ground, and so fall 
into the penny-a-lining of the Rosa-Matilda 
school ? 

The story of Gilbert Rugge commences on 
the back-seat of the ‘‘ Perseverance ” night- 
coach, which, some four-and-twenty years 
ago, used to ply between the ‘ Bull Inn,” 
Holborn, and some towns in the Lincoln- 
shire Fens. Three persons, strangers to one 
another, occupy the back-seat on the outside 
on a tempestuous night—a sergeant, returned 
from India with the loss of an arm, and 
with a bullet in his back; a young man 
of family, on his way home from a two years’ 
tour on the Continent; and a young 
governess, from a fashionable London board- 
ing school, going to spend the Christmas 
holidays with her father and maiden aunt, 
who reside at the Coastguard Station of 
Skegsthorpe Sands. The young lady is 
seated between the two men, and the elder 
of the two has muffled her up snugly in his 
waterproof cape. This has led to the 
tourist sharing his numerous comfortable 
wraps with the soldier, who in return has 
insisted upon changing seats with his com- 
panion, and, as the hurricane is at its height, 
occupies that next to windward. These 
small courtesies have thawed the usual re- 
serve of strangers travelling together, and 
the production of @ basket by the lady, in 
which are contained an abundance of good 
things and a bottle of sherry, a viaticum 
handed up to her jUst as the coach was about 
to start, puts our travellers on a pleasant 
footing, and they seem little to care for the 
weather. 


It was surprising how much shorter the jour- 
ney had seemed to the yo man than he had 
expected, when he looked forward to the 
hundred and thirty long miles before him, on 
leaving the streets of London, in the cold De- 
cember dawn. Yes, in spite of the rain and the 
wind! Of course, the presence of the young 
lady—who hid a very charming face under her 
veil, by the way, and had the pleasantest, 
freshest little laugh, and altogether the most 
natural and agreeable manner possible—of 
course, her presence in some measure accounted 
for this. But it is no less certain that the 
society of his dark-visaged companion, the 
sergeant, with the armless sleeve pinned to his 
coat-breast, had had something to do with it. 

Gilbert Rugge (for such was the young travel- 
ler’s name) had found the soldier a very intelli- 

¢ and pleasant companion, with a consider- 
able fund of information at his disposal. He 
was a man of some six-and-forty years of age, 
of a swarthy, sunburnt park ll ber woh good 
features, and a stalwart frame. His hair was 





ightly tinged with grey, and in the lines that 
rem his face are were traces of a rough 
military life. The man had evidently been no 
mere barrack-lounger, but a fighter and worker, 
and that too under a hot sun. He seemed of a 
somewhat shy and reserved disposition, and had 
kept silence for many miles uring the early 
part of the journey; but he gradually 
warmed up towards his two younger com- 
panions, and, at their request, had entertained 
them with some account of his military experi- 
ences. It appeared that he had spent upwards 
of twenty years in India, in the Company's 
service ; at fought in the Afghan war, which 
had then only recently terminated ; and, having 
lost his left arm, and got a bullet somewhere in 
his back—things of which he made light enough 
—had returned home pensioned, a few weeks 
ago. He was going northwards to visit his 
native place—a village near the Humber, to see 
if he had any friends still living there. Such, 
at least, was to be inferred from his words. But 


the se t did not speak very cheerfully or 
explicitly on this score, and though no braggart, 
seemed to prefer talking about his Indian 
exploits to dwelling on his present circumstances 


or future prospects. 


About half-way through Gareham Fen, the 
coach pulls up at a roadside inn to deliver a 
couple of barrels of oysters from London. 
Both guard and coachman dismount and 
enter the house to taste the ale of the ‘‘ Pin- 
cushion,” the sign by which the place is 
known, so famous in that part of the country. 
For a like purpose Gilbert Rugge and the 
sergeant also dismount. The high-spirited 
team,'left for the time in charge of an old lame 
ostler and a fat stable-boy, taking fright at 
the boy’s lantern, start off at full trot, and 
in pursuit away at fullest speed scamper 
after them coachman and ard and the 
sergeant and Gilbert. The latter outstrips 
the others, and coming up to the leaders, 
after running beside them some little 
distance, succeeds in bringing them to a 
standstill, but the cost of this exertion is a 
sprained ankle, and the necessity of remain- 
ing behind at the inn. His luggage is taken 
out ; his address is upon it at full, ‘‘ Gilbert 
Rugge, the Rectory, Skegsthorpe.” The 
name acts like a spell upon the sergeant, and 
bewilders him to that extent that a glass of 
brandy-and-water drops from his hand, and 
it is only by the noise caused by its fall that 
he is recalled to self-possession. 

The sergeant and Gilbert remain at the 
inn, and the young lady proceeds by herself 
to her journey’s end, close at hand, ensconced 
in the soldier’s comfortable cape, which she 
promises shall be left at the inn for him. 
The reader sees at once that there is some 
mysterious connexion between the soldier 
and the tourist. The former persuades his 
companion to have his foot examined, and 
notwithstanding the loss of his arm, he per- 
forms tbe surgical operation to the great 
comfort and satisfaction of Gilbert. The 
latter wishes him to sup with him, but the 
sergeant declines and retires to the kitcggn, 
where he joins the usual Saturday night 
guests assembled round the fire. 

Skegsthorpe is a fat living of 9001. a-year. 
The rector, the Rev. Cyrus Hurst, at 
the time of our story, was some seventy 
years old. It had not been his intention to 
enter the Church. His youth had been 
passed at the clubs and on the turf, and there 
were days when the rich London banker’s 
son was a welcome companion to men who 
associated with the profligate elder sons 
of the Sovereign, who all played high and 
drank freely. Buta cloud is about to break 


| over the father’s bank, and the golden 


guineas begin to fade away like fairy gifts. 


So the son is pushed into the Church by se- | 


curing the next presentation to Skegsthorpe 
Rectory, and the bankrupt banker lives only 
long enough to see Cyrus inducted into the 
Lincolnshire living. Cyrus then marries the 
rich heiress of Mr. Birkwood, of Birkwood 
House, and so becomes, also, a large land- 
owner in the county. 

The rector was not happy in his home. 
His wife, Mrs. Birkwood Hurst, as she in- 
sisted on being called, would have preferred 
the gaiety of London to being cooped up in 
a country parsonage. She dies almost of 
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chagrin, and leaves him with three children 
—a boy and two girls. At nineteen the boy, 
Birkwood, enters the army. Then comes the 
Battle of Waterloo and the long peace, which 
leaves him full leisure to run the due round 
of debt and dissipation for some three or four 


years, and then to his sister’s 
verness, the penniless daughter of a minia- 
ture-painter in London. He is discarded 


by his father, and only returns after a time 
to the rectory to die within forty-eight hours, 
and to leave a motherless daughter, Gabrielle 
Hurst, to her dfather’s care. This fair 
Gabrielle is a B scerer~es creature, one of the 
two heroines of the tale, and one of the best- 
drawn characters in the book. The elder 
girl, Clarissa, takes after her mother, and 
rules the rector and the rector’s house 
with a rod of iron. The younger is the 
father’s pet. Her every word is law; her 
every wish anticipated. Adelaide is beau- 
tiful, high-spirited, and talented. She is a 
spoiled child, runs away from school, and 
marries at eighteen. From the day when the 
news of his daughter’s marriage reached him,. 
the rector was never the same man ain. 
‘* He never forgave hischild ; never beheld her 
more.” Clarissa had remained single until 
the ripe age of thirty-seven. She then mar- 
ried a rich London tea-broker, who had offered 
her his hand and the command of Patmos 
House, a handsome establishment at Black- 
heath. Gilbert Rugge, the son of Adelaide, 
also falls to the grandfather’s care. Though 
the rector had met with sorrow and disap- 
pointment in his own children, he had no 
reason to complain of his descendants of the 
next generation. Neither Gilbert Rugge nor 
Gabrielle Hurst had ever caused their grand- 
father an hour’s uneasiness since the day 
when they entered his home. 

We haveintroduced ourreaders to the family 
circle out of which one moiety of the charac- 
ters of the tale isdrawn. At the Coast-guard 
Station at Skegsthorpe Sands, is the house- 
hold from di, the other is taken. Itis the 
dwelling of Lieutenant Sherlock, a widower 
the father of Mary, the young lady who had 
come home to spend the Christmas holida 
on the back-seat of the ‘*‘ Perseverance” on the 
night of the hurricane, with which the tale 
opens ; and the lieutenant’s maiden sister, 
once a fashionable schoolmistress at Bath, 
Miss Lauriada, presides over the household, 
and had superintended the education of her 
niece. The character of Mary is not less 
well-drawn than that of Gabrielle ; and it is 
in the delineation of female character that 
the charm of the book mainly consists. 
Mary has a brother, a fine manly fellow of 
two-and-twenty, who had been a “salt” from 
the age of sixteen, and in due course had 
been promoted to second mate of an India- 


man, and after two years’ absence he 
has just returned, and now brings life and 
joy into the house and all its belong- 


ings. The lieutenant himself is a noble 
character, but there is also a cloud hangi 
over his house, and a mystery to be clea 
up. Out of six children that had been born 
to Lieutenant Sherlock, three only had sur- 
vived their infancy, and of these three two 
only sit beside his hearth. The eldest son, 
the hope and pride of the family, had gone 
astray years ago, and, it was said, had died 
abroad. In his old home all that is left of 
him is the memory attached to a dishonoured 
name. 

These are the chief characters of the 
tale, the occupiers of the rectory and of 


the Coastguard Station at Skegsthorpe. 


There are, besides, a maniac, a rich 
elderly Australian gentleman, the patron 
and friend of the se t, and several 
minor characters, with whom the reader 
becomes on tolerable terms as the tale 
proceeds. We have shown ample materials 
for the production of an interesting story, 
and, as probably the course of true love 
never did run smooth, there is abundance of 
incident and action to keep up the reader’s 
interest and attention to the end. 

‘* Gilbert Rugge,” with the exception we 
started with, is a well-written tale, and not 
likely to be the last of the novels by the 











author of ‘4.4 First, Friondshi at is 
sure to become pop wi who take 
pleasure in original and clever delineation of 
character. 


—_——— 


Jenny Bell: A ony. Perey Fitzgerald, 
Author of ‘ Bella ans “Tite of Sterne,” 
‘&c, 3 Vols, (Bentley). 


yW* made our first acquaintance with Miss 
| Jenny Bell in the early part of 1864, when 
she was introduced to us by “ Mr. Gilbert 
Dyce,” which appears, we presume, to be 
an alias for Percy Fitzgerald. We there said 
that ‘‘ Bella Donna,” of which Jenny Bell is 
the heroine, was a remarkable novel,—re- 
markable, firstly, for its style, which is vigor- 
ous and trenchant; secondly, for the clever 
and novel arrangement of the materials, 
ordinary enough in themselves ; and thirdly, 
for its teaching, which is intelligible, human, 
and invigorating. What we then said applies, 
with a grain of salt or so, to ‘Jenny Bell” 
in her new dress. To our mind the heroine 
and the Lepell family show too much of the 
laboured finish of art; they are life-size 
portraits from the easel of a miniature- 
painter, and consequently much of the 
careful limning bestowed upon Jenny tends 
rather to detract from the interest of the 
tale than to add to it. Mr. Fitzgerald suc- 


ceéds best when he is content to photo-. 


graph; and the visitors to watering places 
along the coast always appear more true to 
nature in a sun-picture than in a finished 
miniature. Of these photographs the book is 
album-full, and its popularity will arise as 
much out of the clever succession of them as 
out of the more elaborate finish bestowed on 
the principal characters. However, though 
considerably overdrawn, the character of the 
heroine is powerfully and skilfully portrayed. 

e as a sample the conclusion of the book. 
Jenny Bell has succeeded in all her machina- 
tions. The Church has just united her to the 
wealthy Mr. Lepell. She has out-manceuvred 
everybody. She had written two notes on 
the evening before, one private and confi- 
dential to Mr. Russell, whom, even on the 
very eve of her marriage with Mr. Lepell, 
she thought to inveigle in her toils, and the 
other in the following terms (in accordance 
with a pretty little German custom) to the 
man she was about to marry on the morrow : 


‘* Dearest Mr. Lepell,—It is now all but mid- 

i and the last time I shall write as ‘ Jenny 

belongs to you. Let my last words this 

night be a prayer of thankfulness and gratitude 

for your great goodness and nobleness to me, in 

me up from what J have been, and in spite 

of such difficulties, to the happy position I shall 

bein to-morrow. Good night, Seatedt Mr. Lepell. 
—Yours, for the last time, 

** JENNY BRE.” 


Now, at last, it is two o’clock ; the ceremony 
is over, and Colonel Foley has seen his friend 
happily through. In the English Church of the 
place the Reverend Mr. Baker has made them 
one; and Jenny Bell is Jane Lepell—at last. 
This end for the long roll of troubles, and trials, 
and battlings; and—we may acknowledge it 
+ ae in this place—schemes and little intrigues. 

e in her position must do such things. We 
m not look into them too nicely, but trust 
that now all is happily ended, and that a bless- 
ing will come down on the newly-united pair, 
ant that the joys which the Reverend Mr. 
Baker so sweetly prayed for in their behalf (al- 
most intoned—for he was celebrated for his 
angelic manner of reading the Liturgy), may 
be theirs ! 

Now they are in the hotel. The carriage that 
is to take them to the railway is to come round 
in @ moment. There is a little lunch on the 
table. Mrs. is taking some English 

. Yet she is not exultant, or in such 
irits as might be supposed, She is pettish, 


Suddenly i an entered, with a bit of 
— ‘paper i d, and some trouble in 
* Here is 
a telegram,” he said. 
Jenny almost gave a scream. 
PR ro acl she said. ‘‘ Then it is too 


“« Indeed itis,” he said sorrowfully, ‘‘ but I 
mind nothing on such a day as this, ear Jenny 
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mine. Nothing about money, at least. This is 
about a good deal of money of ours that was in 
a bank, and I am afraid it is all lost,” 

Jenny was in a moment. 

‘* But is it much ?” she asked. 

‘* T am afraid so,” he said ; ‘‘ we shall have 
to economize. But what are such trifles on a day 
like this? Don’t let us think of it, even.” 

And he went out of the room, still looking for 
what he wanted. 

Much disturbed, Jenny ran to look at the tele- 

‘* Sixty thousand !” she cried—‘‘ nearly 
all lost. Why, this is beggary ! What does he 
mean? It can’t be true.’ 

But Jenny was too much of a lady to throw 
off the mask at once, and betray her disappoint- 
ment, and very natural anger, on a day like that. 
She only tore up the telegram atthe open window, 
and it stewed’ down in the street, a shower of 
little pieces—emblematic of the lost and scattered 
fortune. As she boked down after them, she 
saw the post come in below. 

The waiter came running and smiling with 
letters ; everything was done with such marked 
empressement, on this happy day. Jenny took 
them up; she anak her own writing— 
written last night—on the envelope directed to 
Mr, Lepell. She smiled almost with scorn—this 
was the “pretty little German custom ”—it 
seemed rare foolery now. Still she was the 
lady, and would be the lady. 

‘Take this in to monsieur,” she said. And 
the waiter, still smiling and full of matrimonial 
meaning and sympathy, flew away with it to 
monsieur. ‘ 

For a bride, her brow was wonderfully con- 
tracted. She was in deep thought. 

*“* He might have answered me,’’ she thought ; 
‘* A Frenchman would have at least telegraphed 
back a pretty wish—a congratulation—some- 
thing. Englishmen are always and will be béte to 
the end of the chapter. No matter,” thought 
she, beginning to move up and down the room. 
** There is a new course opening before me. I 
shall make power, friends, position, for myself. 
Oh, if we had but more money to begin with ! 
Was there ever anything so cruel? It doubles 
the labour.” 








Ah, here was the carriage. They were bring- 
ing down the trunks. Life is to begin now for 
Mrs. Lepell. Only, what cry is that from the 
inner room? And here is now Mr. Lepell, rush- 
ing in aghast, with wild eyes, and an open letter 
in his hand. 

‘* Oh, Jenny, Jenny,” he groaned, in a sort of 
agony. ‘* You—you to have betrayed me!” 

The writing was Jenny’s, but it was not the 
little short note written to him according to the 

retty German custom. Jenny, weary the night 
fore with writing many letters—to the relatives 
—to him—to Mr. Russell—had made some mis- 
take—there had been the wrong envelope for the 
wrong letter. The mistake has often happened 
before, but scarcely ever brought with it such 
ghastly horror, or so miserable a discovery, as 
now ; for that newly-made husband and wife, 
and waiters in the Ostend hotel, ready to begin 
life, with their trunks on the carriage at the door! 


A few lines of the letter, which Mr. Lepell had 
so unfortunately read, ran as follows :— 

** It is not too late evennow! Recollect, that 
with your cleverness, and what I know, we 
could make the world our own. One word from 
you, and I give all up, and at an hour’s notice 
am ready to leave him, to go with you—any- 
where—and stay with you for ever !”’ 


We suggest to Mr. Fitzgerald the perusal 


of Mrs. Newby’s clever novel of ‘‘ Common | 


Sense,” a quality in which the male charac- 
ters of ‘* Jenny Bell” are sadly deficient, or 
they would have seen through the many 
transparent manoeuvres and schemes of the 
heroine. However, on the whole, ‘‘ Jenny 
Bell” is a first-class circulating-library novel, 
and will be sure to have a large circle of 
readers. 





Lancashire Lyrics: Modern Songs and Bal- 
lads of the County Palatine. Edited by John 
Harland, F.S.A. (Whittaker and Co.)—If there 
is anything in the Rev. John Davies’s theory, 
that we owe all our imagination and fun to the 
Keltic blood in us, then the Lancashire, for which 
he claims such a large admixture of the Keltic 
element, should produce a volume of verse that 
ought to contain some gems of English poetry. 
But we have looked in vain through this volume 
for the glistening of any such jewels. There is 
nothing even up to crystal ; all the stones are of 
common glass, Nevertheless, when the writers 
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allow themselves to speak in their own tongue, 
and are not afraid to call their narrow river “a 
babby of a stream,” we do get something out of 
them worth listening to, if not in expression, yet 
in feeling, and in their taking us down to their 
work-a-day world, and showing us how they 
look at it :— 
This faggin’ on, this wastin’ sthrife, 
This drudgin’ wark, wi’ scanty fare 
This cheattin’ dyeath ’at we co’n [eall] life, 
Wi’ every comfort dasht wi’ care. 
To ate an’ sleep, to fret an’ slave, 
I’ this breet warld o’ sun an’ fleawrs,— 
If this wur’ o [all] poor men could have, 
They'd weary soon o’ th’ bitter heawrs. 


At th’ eend o’ th’ day, mi wark o done, 
An’ quite content, aw'm sat at whoam, 
Mi ehildher brimmin’ o’er wi’ fun 

"Ul! singin’ reawnd abeawt me come. 
An’ th’ wife looks on wi’ glistnin’ ee, 

An’ smile ’ut dhrives o care away ; 
Heaw preawd hoo feels, it’s plain to see, 

I’ watchin’ th’ childher romp an’ play. 
Sweetheart, wife and child, friends, companion. 
ship, and nature’s sun and ferns, brighten fae- 
tory life, as well as ours, though there, as well 
as here, are dark recesses that no rays reach, 
But, to return to the forms of expression, take a 
verse of two poems on the same subjeet—one in 
standard English, the other in provincial—and 
judge which is the better :— 


‘Be Kinp to Eacu Orner.”—By Charles Swain. 
Be kind to each other ! 
The night’s coming on, 
When friend and when brother 
Perchance may be gone ! 
Then ’midst our dejection, 
How sweet to have earn’d 
The blest recollection 
Of kindness—returned. 
‘“Hetp One AnorHer.’’—By Thomas Brierley. 
Slur-on one another thro’ life, 
Save om’dy |anybody] fro bangs that yo con, 
Help folk wi’ thur sledges along, 
’Un do it wi’ th’ heart of a mon. 
Which of us prefers the milk and water? Mr. 
R. R. Besley’s “* My Johnny ” is very good, and 
his ‘‘Mally” is capital. Mat, a Lancashire 
lad, tells how, on a bright summer’s day, he 
fell head over ears in love with Mally, but 
daredn’t 8 to her. When he lost sight of 
her he ed after her, and found her ‘‘ lowfin’ 
wi long Joe.” He goes home, feeling very bad :— 


My mother ax’t me what wurt’ do, 
Hoo thowt aw mut be ill, 

An’ made some gruel, spoiced an’ noice, 
An’ browt a doctor's pill. 


But that ud dono good, nor it, 
It noane cures th’ hert o’ woe ; 
Bo’ aw thowt if aw could ha’ my will 
Aw’d give a pill to Joe. 
All the pluck is out of the love-sick mortal ; 
and to bring it back his father ‘‘cleawted me 
o'er th’ yed,” and ‘‘made me wurtch.” That 
clout on the head is a touch from the life, and it 
answered its purpose ; the son showed fight, and 
soon proposed, was married, and happy. The 
volume is well worth buying for the poems in 
the native dialect, though the Cotton Famine 
ones are ‘‘ goody” and disappointing. We can- 
not recommend it for the class of which the 
Editor’s ‘‘ Lucy Neale” is a specimen, as that 
must have been turned out of a verse factory. 


Avoca’s Vale, thy charms no more 
My lonely heart can feel, 

For thy green grass is waving o’er 
My own loved Lucy Neale, &c., &c. 


The Friend. A Series of Essay by S. T. Cole- 
ridge. (Bohn’s Standard Library. )}—Whilst the 
combat was still fierce between Sir William 
Hamilton and Mr. John Stuart Mill, the 
two modern claimants for the hand of Philo- 
sophy, and whilst the minds of most 
thinkers, and the pages of most periodi- 
cals, were fully oceupied with the interests 
involved in the struggle, the pale ghost of a 
former lover was suddenly observed mysteriously 
gliding across the lists. Alas! the heralds soon 
informed the spiritual visitant that Ais beloved 


one, Pure Reason, had long ago been laid in the © 


grave, and that the fight that was then going 
on was not for an ‘‘idea,” or ‘‘ absolute first 
principle,” but for a new queen, whose beauty 
both disputants admitted was only ‘‘ relative.” 
The Westminster herald further remarked, that 
the ‘‘grey tint” of his apparel was quite un- 
suited for such a gay scene, and ‘‘ that it was most 
ridiculous of him to hunger for eternity when 
there was good empirical bread that he =e 
eat.” Poor Coleridge! His ‘‘ Spiritual Philo- 
sophy,” to the exposition of which his 
diseiple Green gave so many years of his 
life, has, we are afraid, met with but few 
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readers. Messrs. Bell and Daldy now offer that 
c ing collection of essays entitled ‘‘ The 
Friend” in a cheap form, which, oe Sep in 
spite of its neutral-coloured clothing, will meet 
with a warm welcome. 


Les Symboles Antiques: L’Oeuf. Par M. 
Eugene M. O. Dognée. (Brussels: Muquardt.) 
—Among the ancient symbols connected in the 
minds of early peoples with the origin of the 
earth, and hence with that of man, the egg not 
unnaturally plays an important part. In this 
little pamphlet M. Dognée has attempted to as- 
semble, from various sources, all that can be 
traced of that form of symbolizing. In a rapid 
review he passes under consideration the cha- 
racteristics of the egg symbol in Egypt, India, 
Persia, Chaldewa, Phcenicia, Assyria, China, 
Japan, Greece, Gaul, and Rome, and brings for- 
ward instances more or less cogent for an early 
transmission of the legend from one to the other. 
Beginning with Egypt, the parent land of re- 
ligious symbolism, he points out its recurrence 
in juxtaposition with other symbols of a re- 
ligious nature ; he finds it with the serpent, the 
eagle, the bull, the dove, and the fountain. 
But, in so doing, we are sorry to find the author 
frequently modifying the sphere into the egg, 
ant thus confounding it with a totally different 
symbol, connected with a distinct series of my- 
thological ideas. That, in remote times, the 
Bg played an important part in cosmogonical 
theories is unquestionable ; but it is scarcely 
worthy of an archeologist of such undoubted 
acumen to allow of any such modifications. 
Still, as a conspectus of ovine symbols, this little 
tract contains much that is curious and recondite. 
Some coincidences worthy of note are pointed 
out between the doctrines of Hellenic religions 
and the beliefs of farther Asia. In China, for 
example, the Bonzes teach that Puoncu, their 
Adam, was born of an egg which existed pre- 
vious to the creation of the world. The shell 
from which he emerged formed the firmament, 
the white dispersed and formed the ether and 
the air, while the yolk remained to give birth to 
animals and plants. This theory is very nearly 
that of the Egyptians, according to M. Dognée. 
He tells us that in Japan, in the temple of Miaco, 
there is placed a bull, standing on a rock, which, 
with its horns, is butting at an egg floating in 
some water contained in a cavity of the rock. 
This is explained by the Japanese priests to 
allude to the creation of man and the world, con- 
tained in the mysterious egg floating on the face 
of the waters. M. Dognée gives a spirited illus- 
tration of this monument as a title-page to his 
pamphlet. The curious will no doubt find much 
to interest them in this brief review of the egg 
symbols. 


Dictionnaire Universel des Contemporains, con- 
tenant toutes les Personnes notables de la France 
et des Pays Etrangers, &c., &c. Par G. Vapereau, 
Troisitme Edition, entiérement refondue et 
eonsiderablement augmentée. (Hachette and 
Co., London and Paris.)—Judgi from the 
date of the preface, this book, which, though 
nominally a new edition, may fairly be con- 
sidered a fresh work or volume, must have 
taken at least four years to write. It is 
so much superior to anything of the kind that 
we have in this country, that there is no publica- 
tion to which we can compare it. Under the 
title of Contemporaries, it includes memoirs of 
all those persons who were still living on the first 
of January, 1860. The notices of those who 
died before that year, some of which were very 
extended ones in the former editions, have been 
reduced to a few lines, in order to give room for 
the quantity of new names which the American 
War, and the great interest of events in countries 
foreign to France, have brought into notoriety. 
The article on ‘‘ Lincoln” isa curious example of 
the transformation forced upon the book by the 
changes of reputation. In the first edition no 
such name is to be found. ‘‘ There would have 
been an outcry if we had inserted that Yankee, 
‘the railway splitter,’ on the point of becomin 
a lawyer. hilst we were preparing our mond 
edition, Lincoln was a peal = for the Presi- 
dency. As we did not want to miss the future 
President, who was then undergoing the uncer- 
tainties of a scrutiny, we gave short articles to 
the candidates, and to Lincoln amongst the 


others. Now, Lincoln has taken rank as one of 
the greatest men of American history, and his 
memoir, written as events dictated it, is one of 
the most important in our Dictionary.” On the 
other hand, that of Macaulay, which was given 
at length before, becomes now a mere necrology. 
These two examples are sufficient to show the 
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plan of the work. The number of pages, closely 
printed in double columns, is nearly 2,000. The 


number of mentioned is perhaps about 
16,000. To be able to find out, atamoment's notice, 


the details about so many of our contemporaries, 
the books they have written, the campaigns they 
have served in, the careers they have run, or 
are still running, is of such obvious utility, that 
a single volume which can assist us to all this 
asks for no recommendation. All it uires is 
that its existence should be known. M. Vapereau 
should be a household name in all clubs and 
public institutions. The price and exactness will 
astonish all those who ae not know how the 
French get up books of this kind. Those who 
do, will find here a publisher and an editor who 
are more Parisian than the Parisians themselves. 


We have received The Milestones of Life, by 
the Rev. A. F. Thompson, B.A. (Warne and 
Co.) ;—The Republic of Plato: Translated into 
English, with an Analysis and Notes, by J. Ll. 
Davies, and D. J. Vaughan. Third Edition. 
Printed at the University Press (Macmillan) ;— 
Thoughts on Personal Religion, by EB. M. Goul- 
burn, D.D. New Edition (Rivington) ;— 
Houschold Theology, by the Rev. J. H. Blunt. 
Second Edition (Rivington) ;—Lyra Fideliwm, 
by 8. J. Stone (Parkers). 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Apams (Rev. Dr.). Friends of Christ in the New Testament ; 
or, Faith and Love exemplified in the Lives of those who 
Befriended Rim when on Earth. Fsep. 8vo, pp, 242. James 
Blackwood. Sd. 1s.; cl., 1s. 6d. 

Arnstre (Rev. Robert). Discourses delivered in Christ Church, 
New Road, Brighton. 8vo. Treacher (Brighton). Longmans. 








10s. 6d. 

Arias. The Harrow Atlas of Modern Geography. Junior. 
With Index. 14 Coloured Maps. New Edition. Folio. Stan- 
Jord, 7s. 


On the Received Text of Shakespeare’s 


Baitzy (Samuel). 
Vol 2. 8vo, pp. 


Dramatic Writings, and its Improvement. 
vi.—413. Longmans. 12s. 

Bate (John). Class-Leader’s Assistant; containing upwards of 
470 Views of Christian Doctrine, Duty, Experience, and Prac- 
tice. 3rd Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. xvi—414. Hamilton. 4s. 6d. 

Brack (Archibald Pollok, M.A., F.R.S.A.E.). Hundred Days 
in the East: a Diary of a Journey to Egypt, Palestine, Turkey 
in Europe, Greece, the Isles of the Archipelago, and Italy. 
> on Maps and Plates. Sm. cr. 8vo, pp. xi.—616, J. F. Shaw. 
7s. 6 

Buiunt (Rey. John Henry). Household Tredlogy ; a Handbook 
of Religious Information ol 
Prayer Book, the Church 


vecting the Bible, the 
the Ministry, Divine Worship, the 

Creeds, &c., &c. 2nd Edition. 

Rivingtons. 3s. 6d. 


Fsep. 8vo, pp. viii.—262. 
Baricut Diamonds Set in Short Stories for the Young. 
James Blackwood. 1s. 
Byrne (Oliver). Youn 


18mo, 


Dual Arithmetician; or, Dual Arith- 
metic. A New Art designed for Elementary Instruction and 
the Use of Schools. To which are added, Tables of Ascend- 
ing and Descending Dual Logarithms, Dual Numbers, and 
Corresponding Natural Numbers. l2mo, pp. xii.—202. Bell 
and Daldy. 5s. 6d, 

CampripGe Year-book (The), and University Almanack for 1866, 
Edited by William White. Cr. 8vo, sd., pp. 276. Rivingions. 
2s. 6d. 

Cuampneys (W. Weldon, M.A.). Spirit in the Word. Recollec- 
tions of a Thirty Years’ Ministry. With other Facts and 
Fragments. 4th Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. 447. Seeleys. 5s. 

Curtis (John Charles, B.A.). Outlines of Scripture History 
re ed in Chronological Order. Fscp. 8vo, pp. 48. Simp- 
vin. i 

Desrertr’s Illustrated Baronetage, Knightage, and House of 
Commons, 1866. Cr. 8vo. pp. 612. Dean. 7s. 

Ecce Homo. A Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ. 
2nd Edition. 8vo, pp. viii.—330. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

Exp of All Things (The); or, the Coming and Kingdom of 
Christ. By the Author of “God is Love,” &c., &c. 2nd 
Edition. Fscp. 8vo, pp. xxiv.—412. Darton and Uo. 5s. 

Evetrmw. The Enunciations and Figures of Euclid’s Elements 
of Geometry. Books 1—6, and ok 11. Prop. 1lto2l. By 
the Rev. J. Brasse, D.D. New Edition, 18mo, sa,, pp. 96. 
Bell and Daldy, 1s. 

Fairy Realm. A Collection of the Favourite Old Tales. Illus- 
trated by the Pencil of Gustave Doré. Told in Verse by Tom 
Hood. oy. 4to, pp. 91. Ward and Lock. 21s. 

Firry Reasons in Favour of Youthful Piety. 16mo, pp. 110. 
Hamilton. 1s, 

Gaskect (Mrs). 
in “* Round t 
Low. 2. 6d. 


My Lady Ludlow, and other Tales ; included 
e Sofa.” New Edition. Post 8vo, bds., pp. 318. 


Wives and Daughters: an Every-Day Story, 
With 18 Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo, pp. 668. Smith and 
Elder. 26s. 

Gitaart (John William, ok Works. Vol. 5. Lectures and 
Essays. 8vo, pp. xv.—524, ll and Daldy. 1ébs. 

Gitnert Rugge. By the Author of “A First Friendship.” 
3 Vols. Post 8vo, pp. 1,004. Hurst and Blackett. 3is. 6d. 








(William). De Profundis. A Tale of the Social De- 
posits. 2nd Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. viii.—444. Strahan. 6s. 
Goopwix (T.). Art of Murai Decoration. 12mo, sd. pp. 104 


Winsor and Newton. 1s. 

Govisvrn (Edward Meyrick, D.D.). Thoughts on Personal 
Religion: being a ise on the Christian Life in its two 
Chief Elements, Devotion and Practice. New (cheap) Edition. 
Fsep. 8vo, pp. xxxii.—360. Rivingtons. 3s. 6d. » 

Greex Grammar Rules, Drawn up for the Use of Harrow 
School. By a Harrow Tutor. 8yo, cl. sd. Longmans. 2s. 6d. 

Honesox (S. H.). a4 of Reform in the Suffrage. Post 
8vo. Longmans. 3s. 

Hore (James). Homes of the Working Classes; with Sugges- 
tiens for their Improvement. With Plates. 8vo, pp. xv.— 
2:4. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

Hvrrowx (R. H.). Studiesin Parliament. A Series of Sketches 
of Leading Politicians. Reprinted fromthe Pall Mall Gazette. 
Post 8vo, pp. v.—208. Longmans. 4s. 6d. 

Iwre.cecrv at Observer (The): Review of Natural History, Micro- 
scopic Research, and Recreative Science. Vol. 8. Illustrated 
with Plates and Wood Engravings. 8vo, pp. vii.—488. Groom- 
bridge. 10s. 6d. 

Joixt Stock Companies” Directory (The), for 1866. 8vo, pp. xIvili. 
—1,06. Barker. 2s. ss Air 7 

Jones (Rev. Joshua). Classical Studies, their True Position and 
Daas Education. Svo, sd. Holden (Liverpool). Longmans. 
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Locat Chronol 3 Notes of the 
lished in the Rendal ewspaperts. 4to. 
Hamilton, 5s. 6d. 

Loxpew University Calendar (The). For the Year 1866. 12mo, 
pp. 679. Taylor and Francis. %. 

Lorr (Emmeline). English Governess in Harem Life 
in Egypt and Constantinople. 2 Vols. sed edition Cr. 8¥o, 
pp. vill.—003. Bentley, 21s. 

Lyyeu (Dora). Prayers for Children. 2nd Edition. 18mo, 
Routledge. 18. 

Macxesow (Charles). Guide to the Churches of London and its 
Suburbs. vo, sd., pp. 32. Metzler. 6d. 

Macraren (T.). Systematic Memory; or, How to Make a Bad 
Memory Good, and a Good Memory better. Fscp. 8vo, cl 
ad., pp. 55. Pitman. 1s. 

Mavaice (Frederick Denison, M.A.}. Workman and. the 
Franchise. Chapters from English History oa the Representa- 
tion and Education of the People. Popular Edition. Fsep. 
8vo, bds., pp. xv.—248. Strahan. 1s, 6d. 

Merepiru (5.). The Sixth Work; or, the Charity of Moral 
Effort. Fscp. 8vo, pp. x.—180. Jackson and Watyord, 3s. Gd, 

Morais (J. W.). Student’s Chart of English Literature. 
4to. Loagmans, 4s. 

Meruer’s Shawl. l8mo. 
Knowledge. 1s. 

Netson’s School Series. New No. 4. 
trated. 12mo, pp. 100, Nelson. 10d, 

ey on Skating, chiefly Personal. Rivingtons, 

Ovin’s Metamorphoses. Translated by John Benson Rose. 12moe, 
pp. Xv.—467. Whittaker 4s. 

Pray Day Book (The). By Fanny Fern. 
8vo. outledge. 2s, Gd, 

Reports to the Lord Provost and Magistrates of the City of 
Edinburgh on the Pathological Appearances, Symptoms, 
Treatment, and Means of Preventing Cattle Plague. With 
22 Coloured Plates, and Analytical Tables of One H 
Dissections, 4th Edition. 4to,sd., pp. 61. Maclachlan and 
Stewart (Edinburgh). Simpkin. 3s. 6d. 

Rrenmonp (Rev. Legh, M.A.). Dairyman’s —— an Au- 
thentic Narrative. J2mo, t ad. gt., pp. 125. Warne. 64, 
Rosinson (Matthew). Book that Everyone Needs. Ask Within 
upon Anything. Fsep. 8vo, pp. 400. Nicholson and Sons 

(Halifax). Simpkin. 2s. 6d. 

Roscor’s Digest of the Law of Evidence on the Trial of Actions 
at Nisi Prius. llth Edition, By William Mili, M.A., and 
William Markby, M.A. 8vo, pp. Ixxxix.—1,067. Stevens 
Sons. 3is. 6d. 

Rovsk (Rolla). Copyhold Enfranchisement Manual, Giving the 
Law, Practice, and Forms, in Bnfranchisements, at Common 
Law, and under Statute; and in Commutations ; with the 
Values of Enfranchisement trom the Lord’s various Rights 
the Principles of Calculation being Clearly rs | i and 
made Practical, by Numerous Rules, Tables, an 
Also, all the Copyhold Acts, and several other Statutes and 
hog" 3rd Edition. Roy, 12mo, pp. xx.—337. Butterworths. 
10s, 6d. 

Sapier (Rev. M. F., M.A.). Church Doctrine, Bible Truth. 
2nd Edition. Fsep. 8vo, pp. xx.—361. Bell and Daidy.. bs. 

Sevmour’s Humorous Sketches, hty-six Sketches. T[hus- 
trated in Prose and Verse by Crowgquill. New Edition. 


“ttkineon (Kendal 


Society for Promoting Christian 
Reading-Book. Illus- 


4to, sd. 


New Edition. Fsep 


Svo. Bohn. 1lés. 
Suacespears (William), Plays of. Carefully Edited by Themen 
Keightley. Vol. 3. (Bell and Daldy’s oa olumes.)} 


2imo, pp. 467. Bell and Daldy. Sd, 3u.; cl, 
Sairn’s (Barnard) Shilling Book of Arithmetic, Answers to 
Examplesin, 18mo, sd., pp. 46. Macmillan, 6d. 
Srarkuine Diamonds in Lessons for Young Readers. 18mo. 
James Blackwood. 1s. 
Srowen, (Rev. Hugh, M. A.). Sermons preached in Clirist 
Church, Salford. Cr, 8vo, pp. vili.—3%8. John Heywood 
(Manchester). Simpkin. 6s. 


Symons (G. J.). British Rainfall, 1860 to 1864. A complete Set 


of the Annual Pamphlets on the Distribution of over 
the British Isles dv the Years 1860 to 1 aso al 
from 500 to 900 Stations in Great Britain and Ireland. With 


Illustrations. 8vo. Stanford, 10s. 

Taces from “ Blackwood.” Re-issue. Vol. X. MFsep, 8vo, sd. 
Blackwoods, 1s. 
Times (John, F.S.A.). Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art: 

Kxhibiting the Most Important Discoveries and Im 
ments of the Past Year: in Mechanics and the Useful ~~ 


Natural Philosophy; Electricity; Chemistry ; Zool 
Botany ; Geology and Minesndeass Meteordlogy ond tate 
5a. 


nomy. 1866, Fsep 8vo, pp. 288. Lockwood. 
ToiLer (The), Warne’s Bijou Books. 32mo, cl. sd., pp. 96 
Warne. Gd. 


Tro.tiore (Anthony). Travelling Sketches. (Reprinted from 
the Es Malt Gazette.) Cr. 8vo, pp. 112. Chapman & Hall, 
3s. 6 

Tyrier (Sarah). Citoyenne Jacqueline. A Woman's Lot in the 
Great French Revolution. 3 Vols. 2nd Edition. Fecp. 8vo, 
pp. 724. Strahan. 18a. 

Warsox (Robert Grant). Uistory of Persia. From the 
ning of the Nineteenth Century to the Year 1 wis 
Review of the Principal Events that led to the ment 
of the Kajar Dynasty. 8vo, pp. xii.—466. Smith and Elder. lés. 

Warts (Elizabeth), Vegetables, and How to Grow Them. 
(Country Library and Family Cirele Books.) Fsep. 8vo, pp. iv. 
—1ss. Warne. Is. 

Wutreuezap (Mrs, Trafford), The Grahames of Bessbridge H 
7 tl ga 2 Vols. Post 8vo, pp. 684. Chapinan 

au. 21s. 


Woxrpswortu (Ven. Chr.). State of the Soul between Death and 








Resurrection. 16mo. Bell and Daldy. 1s. 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


‘S LITERARY CLUB” OF DUBLIN, 


To the Editor of Tuk Reaper, 
Sir, —There appeared some three weeks. since, 


in a contemporary journal of literature, an i i- 
ously-worded paragraph, which purported. to 
describe the ‘‘ Literary Club” of bli That 


paragraph was so framed as to give to London 
readers a wholly incorrect impression as to the 
objects and Fagg of a little society lately 
founded in the Irish metropolis. It is to be 


ho if not, 
it is to be feared that no narrator of any kind— 
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will give through your columns a correct version 
of the affair ; and, such being the case, I venture 
to send a few lines on a topic of no little im- 
portance to the literary future of Ireland. 

Allow me to state that the ‘‘little dinner” 
which formed the groundwork of the paragraph 
in question, as well as of sundry far more 
justifiable notices and comments in the Dublin 
press, was in no sense “‘ literary.” There were 
present several officers of State, a sporting 
nobleman, an aide-de-camp, a very un-literary 
Chancellor, two College professors, a Bankruptcy 
commissioner, two or three M. P.’s and ex-M. p. ’s, 
one or two superior judges, and an inferior 
judge ; finally (and, so far as literature is con- 
cerned, mainly). an archbishop and two legal 
gentlemen—the last-mentioned three persons 
alone being, in any sense, entitled to represent 
literature. The truth is, that a knot of official 

ms in Dublin have arranged to dine 
together at intervals—a harmless proceeding. 
They further arrange to style themselves ‘‘ The 
Literary Club.” Against that only can a just 
complaint be urged. I feel assured that you 
will not allow that time-honoured title to be 
assumed without allowing some protest to be 
entered by, most obediently yours, 

EBLANA IN LITERIS. 











MISCELLANEA. 





Mr. Samvet Bow es, a popular American 
journalist, formed one of the party which accom- 
panied Mr. Schuyler Colfax in his official tour 
to the Pacific States. He partook of the liberal 
hospitality with which the expedition was every- 
where honoured, was received with heartfelt 
welcomes into the homes of every social class, 
was admitted behind the scenes in the most im- 

yortant operations of industry, business, and pub- 

¢ life, and consequently returned with plenty of 
materials for an attractive and instructive nar- 
rative. His long experience as a popular 
journalist, his familiarity with public men and 
public affairs, and good common sense, aptitude 
and facility of research, have enabled him to 
render the results of his summer tour of peculiar 
importance and value. Although written with 
no pretensions to elegance, and not uniformly 
correct, the narrative embraces a mass of infor- 
mation not easily attainable elsewhere, and will 
be sure to find many readers in this country as 
well asin America. It has for title, ‘‘ Across 
the Continent; a Summer’s Journey to the 
Rocky Mountains, the Mormons, and the Pacific 
States, with Speaker Colfax, by Samuel Bowles,” 
and forms a volume of 438 pages. 


Mr. Henry JAmMEs, a popular American lec- 
turer, has justjdelivered an anti-Carlyle phi- 
lippic, at the Cooper Institute, New York, to a 
large audience of literary men, journalists, 
artists, and others. As a sample, we quote his 
opinion that ‘‘Thomas Carlyle is a man of re- 
markable gifts of genius, but of comparatively 
inferior intellectual faculties. His intuitions are 
original, often striking, sometimes splendid, but 
never profound. He lacks the power of re- 
flection, the sense of proportion, a sound and 
healthy balance of mind. _He has little earnest 
faith in God, and none whatever in man. In 
the sphere of the ordinary social moralities he 
is a pattern of excellence. He possesses true 
kindness of heart in the private relations of life, 
is pitiful to the unfortunate, merciful to the 

, a man of genuine pluck and integrity ; but 
is without earnestness of conviction. He is es- 
sentially a comedian, acting for dramatic effect, 
and ridicules the idea of teaching high didactic 


lessons for the benefit of humanity. In his 
opinion, no man can really aid another. It was 


curious to witness his reception of enthusiastic 
American young men and maidens, who waited 
on him with gushing sympathies, to express 
their sense of gratitude for the enlightenment, 
courage, and lofty cheer, with which they had 
been inspired by his writings. ‘ Bosh,’ ‘ Hum- 

’ was the most encouraging response which 
fell from the lips of Carlyle.’ 


In the American announcements of new publi- 
cations, we notice a new and uniform edition of the 
works of the Hon. John P. Kennedy, comprising : 
** Horse Shoe Robinson,” ‘‘ Swallow Barn,”’ ‘‘ Rob 
of the Bowl,” ‘ Quodlibet ” and ‘Life of Wm. 
Wirt ;” 5 vols., crown 8vo. ‘‘ Pictures of Country 
Life wy Alice Cary ; 1 vol., crown 8vo. ‘ The 
Authorship of Shakespeare,” by Nathaniel Holmes, 
one of the Judgesof the Supreme Court of Missouri ; 
1 vol. crown 8vo. ‘* ew Novel,” by Bayard 
Taylor; 1 vol., crown 8vo, ‘Explorations 
Toward the North Pole—in the Years 1860-1,” by 
by Isaac I. Hayes, M.D., commander of the ex- 


ition ; with illustrations from designs by 
Pure Bispam, De Haas, Darley and others ; 
1 vol. 8vo. ‘*‘Out of Town,” by Barry Gray, 
author of ‘‘ Matrimonial Infelicities ;”’ with illus- 
trations from designs by Bierstadt, Gifford, Beard, 
and others ; 1 vol. crown 8vo. Mr. Frank Moore, 
editor of the ‘‘ Rebellion Record” is about to 
bring before the public a handsomely illus- 
trated work, entitled ‘‘Women of the War; a 
Record of Heroism and Self-Sacrifice.” The object 
of Mr. Moore is to perpetuate the services of the 
great number of heroic women who in hospitals, 
on the field, and along the border, have manifested 
their unquestiuvning and thorough devotion to the 
Union and the cause of humanity. The Third 
Volume of the ‘‘ History of the Church,” by the 
Abbé Darras, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by the Most Rev. M. J. Spalding, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore ; ‘‘The Spirit of St. Francis 
de Sales,” translated from the French of John 
Peter Carnus, Bishop of Billey ; ‘‘ Introduction 
to a Devout Life,” by St. Francis de Sales, are 
also announced for early publication. 


A CORRESPONDENT from Florence informs us 
that La Diva Patti did not excite much enthu- 
siasm there ; that she was thought too cold, &c. 
But the fact is that the Florentines do not become 
enthusiastic about singers. They applaud music 
only with their hands, but the ballet with their 
hearts. The noisy conversation which accom- 
panies the music, and the almost anxious atten- 
tion which is paid to the dance, must have been 
remarked by all who have visited [1 Teatro 
Pergola. 

We understand that, according to present 
arrangements, Mr. Tom Hohler will make his 
début at Her Majesty’s Theatre on April 7, in 
**T Puritani.” We heard him at Milan in the 
same opera, when his performance was unequal, 
which was partly owing to ill-health, partly to 
wilful neglect of his voice. It will depend, in 
great measure, upon Mr. Hohler himself 
whether we are to listen to an amateur or to an 
artist next season. We recommend him to 
choose a costume which will answer some higher 

urpose, in an historical opera, than that of suit- 
ing his figure and complexion. We also beg to 
hint to him that on the stage a little more his- 
trionic display is required than in the semi-circle 
behind a drawing-room pianoforte. 

Tue first edition of the ‘‘Systema Nature” of 
Linnezus, which is to be reproduced through the 
photo-lithographic process by the Stockholm 
Academy of Science, was published in 1735. It 
contains the earliest attempt to treat Man 
zoologically. He is not only considered there as 
an animal, but even a quadruped, and placed in 
the same Order with the ape and the sloth. 
This is worth the attention of orthodox natu- 
ralists, and those who wish to combine science 
with Christian thought, because Linnus at the 
same time accepted the Mosaic account of the 
Creation and Fall. The ‘‘Systema Nature” 
passed during the lifetime of the author through 
ten or twelve editions. A full analysis of the 
alterations contained in them of the views held by 
Linneus on Man, and a statement of the 
different animals he associated with his Homo 
Sapiens, and of the varieties into which he 
divided the genus Homo, will be found in an 
article on ‘‘ The Anthropology of Linnzus,” 








published in tbe first volume of the memoirs of 
the Anthropological Society of London. 


At the ‘‘ Burn’s Club” dinner which took place 
at Edinburgh, on the anniversary of the poet’s 
birthday, Professor Masson told an anecdote 
which, as reported, seemed rather discredit- 
able to Wordsworth, though, as the professor 
has since explained, not intended in that 
sense. This drew a letter to the Scotsman from 
the Bishop of St. Andrews. After reminding 
Scotchmen how much his uncle did to show his 
respect not only for Burns but Scott, the Bishop 
gives us the following new and interesting con- 
tribution to literary history: ‘* When Scott was on 
the point of setting out as an invalid for the Con- 
tinent in 1831, he was anxious that Wordsworth 
should pay him a farewell visit, which he did; 
and as I happened to be staying at Rydal Mount 
at the time, J had the honour of accompanying 
my uncle to Abbotsford. After remaining there 
three days—a son of Burns, by-the-bye, had left 
the house only a day or two before we arrived, 
and had expressed his regret that he could not 
wait to meet my uncle—on the morning of our 
departure (which, if I remember rightly, was the 
same on which our host himself also started for 
Italy), he was so good-natured as to compose and 
write in the album of my cousin (afterwards Mrs. 
Quillinan) four orignal stanzas, which were, I 
believe—as he himself said at the time they pro- 





bably would be—the last verses he ever wrote. I 
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do not think they have ever been published. 
The first stanza, I recollect, was as follows :— 
’Tis well the gifted eye which saw 
The first faint sparks of fancy burn, 
Should mark its latest beam with awe, 
Low glimmering from the funeral urn ! 
A touching record not only of the satisfaction felt 
by Sir Walter at Wordsworth’s coming to see him 
at such a time, but of the fact—which proves, if 
‘proof be. needed, the confidence which great 
Scotchmen have learned to place in Englishmen— 
that the MSS. of Scott’s earliest poetry were sub- 
mitted to my uncle’s criticism, a fact of which I 
am otherwise assured, and received, as I believe, 
his warm encouragement.” 


Mr. GERMAN REED announces a new enter- 
tainment, by Mr. F. C. Burnand, the popular 
burlesque writer, which is in active preparation ; 
and Mr. John Parry leaves the best of his numer- 
ous domestic scenes to describe the incidents of 
‘‘A Wedding Breakfast.’’ Mrs. Roseleaf’s 
‘‘Little Evening Party” will therefore be given 
for only a few nights more. 


THe arrangements for the Congress of the 
Archeological Institute for 1866 are now nearly 
complete. The Congress will be held in London, 
and will commence on July 10th, and last for a 
week. The Very Rev. Dean Stanley will preside 
in the section of history ; Mr. Beresford Hope, 
M.P., in the section of architecture ; and Dr. 
Birch, keeper of antiquities in the British Mu- 
seum, in the section of antiquities. The Marquis 
Camden, K.G., will be president of the meeting. 
During the week the Institute will visit Windsor 
Castle. 


Tue literature of craniology is accumulating 
every day. Mr. Greenwell is about to issue ‘‘ A 
Decade of Skulls from Ancient Northumbria.” 
The work, which will be in Svo, will consist of 
ten lithographic plates, each plate containing 
one view of a skull, half size, and two other views, 
quarter size, together with a detailed account of 
the circumstances under which each was found, 
with woodcuts of urns and other associated ob- 
jects. ‘The skulls will principally be those which 
are commonly designated British, amongst which 
will be found several very typical examples. 


The price will be 10s., for which subscriptions 
are solicited. 
We have lately seen at Mr. Waller’s, in 


Fleet Street, a very curious and interesting 
(holograph) letter from Sir Charles Stewart, 
who, with Lord Castlereagh, represented Eng- 
land at the meeting of the four great Powers, 
allied against France, at Chatillon, to arrange 
proposals for the peace of Europe, at which 
Caulincourt attended on the 5th of February, 
1814, for the Emperor Napoleon, from which 
we extract the following. The letter, which 
consists of eight folio pages, is addressed, ‘*‘ My 
dear Cooke,” whom the writer accuses of being 
** Bourbon mad.” He adds: ‘* The wish of the 
people of France is for peace, paramount to 
every other consideration. A sovereign or a 
form of government would be secondary. They 
have groaned under such an accumulation of 
burdens, their country is so abimé, the spirit 
of the national feeling so broken, that on 
this first sentiment 1 conceive no one who 
has witnessed the state of this country 
can entertain a doubt. With regard to 
Napoleon, there is a feeling of honour which 
attaches the ardent spirits and (¢étes montés 
of the nation to their present head.” The writer 
then speaks of the ry te gr going on between 
the Allies and Napoleon, the pu lic sentiment 
of the nation, &c., ‘‘ which / am prepared to prove 
is more favourable to Napoleon than to a change 
of dynasty. As long as the Emperor of Austria 
is publicly silent, it is natural to infer he is not 
hostile to the succession of his grandson. It is 
not clear to me, in looking at the state of the poli- 
tics of the different allied Courts, that the exist- 
ence of Napoleon is not an advantage.” Sir 
Charles next alludes to Bernadotte, Murat, and 
other usurpers. ‘‘The list is pretty large, but 
perhaps at this moment Napoleon is not the least 
useful.” The character of the Emperor Alexander 
is painted as ‘‘vainglorious, artful, bullying when 
the danger is far, timid when the tide runs back,” 
When a tiger is without a chain he turns on 
friends and foes, and all to gain his objects. 
Sir Charles goes on to say ‘‘ Castlereagh’s card 
has been most arduous. No one not possessed 
of his firmness would have stood the blast, for 
it was a hurricane. By convincing them all of 
his temper and resolution neither to decide 
hastily nor under false impressions, he gained 
their entire confidence. His arrival has been our 
salvation. The Emperor of Russia would have 


treated the Powers of Europe, but for Castle- 
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not only cavalierly, but indecently. At 

a bolted to avoid explanation ; and when- 

ever subsequent matter of the most urgent nature 

ressed for consideration he always mounted his 

oes and changed his quarters, observing on 
parade he had joué les diplomates, &c.” 

THE right man in the right place should be the 
Captain of the 4th Middlesex (Authors’) Volun- 
teer Artillery to write the history of the Metro- 
politan Volunteer regiments. This Mr. J. Ber- 
trand Payne, who holds that commission in the 
regiment, is now engaged in doing, and we 
hear from Messrs. Moxon and Co. that the book 
will have portraits and other illustrations. 


THe news from Natal, brought by Reuter's 
Express from Plymouth, after the arrival of the 
Cape Mail, reveals a curious state of Church 
discipline. ‘‘ In Maritzburg Cathedral five ser- 
vices are held each Sunday—two by the Bishop 
and three by the Dean; the one ecclesiastic 
directly condemning the doctrines proclaimed by 
the other.” 

‘‘Dre .Geheimnisse Siichsischen Cabinets 
vom Ende, 1745, zum Ende, 1756; a work of 

at historical importance, just published by 
Messrs. Cotta, has resulted from a careful exami- 
nation of diplomatic documents, recently dis- 
covered amongst the Dresden archives, and 
among the papers of a Saxon family of rank. 
It reverses the general notion, hitherto enter- 
tained, that the Seven Years’ War was forced 
upon Prussia. On the contrary, it suggests that 
it was the result of a carefully planned scheme 
of annexation, thought out, prepared for, and 
entered upon, by Frederick the Great, when the 
time was ripe for its commencement. 


In the current number of T'rithner’s American 
and Oriental Record attention is called to the 
fact that China is awakening to the necessity of 
studying the language of us ‘‘ Barbarians.” <A 
work ‘‘of a somewhat curious kind,” it is there 
stated, ‘‘has been published within the last 
month or two at Canton, being an attempt bya 
native Chinese to afford foreigners a handbook 
in acquiring the Mandarin (spoken) language, as 
well as to assist natives speaking the northern 
dialects in learning English. The publication 
of a thick and well-engraved octavo volume 
of this nature is an evidence—-perhaps the 
first public one—of the pa vi spread 
of a desire for acquaintanceship with forei 
tongues among the inhabitants of the 
remoter provinces, and even among the higher 
classes, by whom the ‘‘ Mandarin” Fdialect 
is used. Its title is, ‘ Ying Yi Kwan Hwa Ho 
Kiang—The English and Mandarin Languages 
conjointly explained; and its contents are 
chiefly in the nature of a vocabulary, inter- 
spersed with conversations, the English sound 
being represented, in addition to the text, by 
Chinese phonographic devices of the ordinary 
description. A brief introduction deals with 
a few of the most frequent grammatical peculi- 
arities of the English language. The author is 
a native of Canton, whose father compiled many 
years ago the handbook of Cantonese and Man- 
darin, from which the late Robert Thom com- 
piled his Chinese Speaker, a little manual for 
students, which was extremely useful to begin- 
ners before other aids were at hand.” 


Messrs. TRUBNER and Co. have just issued a 
— number of the Popular Magazine of 

nthropology. It contains the authorized report 
of the paper read by Commander Bedford Pim, 
R.N., on ‘‘ The Negro and Jamaica,” before the 
society at St. James Hall, on the 8thinst. The 
tenor of the paper was to show that in all pro- 
bability the cunlnat pursued by Governor Eyre 
was absolutely necessary. As a bold and 
scientific view of the relative position of the 
Negro to the Whites, the pamphlet may be recom- 
mended for study. 

Mr. J. M. Luptow has reprinted from Good 
Words his sketch of the life of the late President 
of the United States, entitled ‘‘ President Lin- 


coln Self-pourtrayed,” with additions and altera- 
tions. e volume will be published by Mr. 
A. W. Bennett. 


A NEW fortnightly magazine, on the plan of 
our Fortnightly Review, is about to appear at 
New York, under the title of Town and Country. 
The first number will appear in April. 


A VoLUME of poems, by Miss Edna Dean Proc- 
ter, in part reprinted from the New York Jnde- 
pendent, has just been published by Messrs. Hurd 
and Houghton, of New York. The volume con- 
sists of forty pieces, more or less, of politi- 
cal ephemeral poetry, seldom rising beyond 
mediocrity, and often falling below it. 
It is a pity that similarity of name may 
sometimes lead to the confusion of the works 








of two very dissimilar writers, those of Adelaide 
Anne Procter, a true poet, and those of a mere 
political poetaster, or at best a fluent versifier. 

Amonest American announcements we have 
**The Authorship of armen yoo by Nathaniel 
Holmes, one of the judges of the Supreme Court 
of Missouri ; ‘« Explorations toward the North 
Pole,” by Dr. Isaac Hayes, an illustrated volume 
of discovery and adventure ; and ‘ Records of the 
New York Stage, Historical and Biographical, 
from 1750 to 1860,” by Mr. Joseph Norton 
Ireland. 

Tue Astronomical Society has just issued 
eight views of the planet Mars. 


WE trust that Lord Houghton will persevere 
in opposing the appointment of any foreigner to 
the chief librarianship of the British Museum. 
But for the bibliographical crudities of the 
framer of the rules for the preservation of a 
srinted catalogue of the printed books in the 
library of the British Museum, which accom- 
panied the abortion, issued as its first volume in 
18—, we should long ere this have been in pos- 
session of that great desideratum. A practical 
English bibliographer, with a proper subdivision 
of labour, would be able to produce the cata- 
logues in less than two years. Let us hope that 
the good time is coming. 

Messrs. FREDERICK WARNE and Co. have 
just published a very pretty gift-book for girls, 
under the title of ‘‘Sweet Counsel,” a volume 
of essays by Sarah Tytler, author of ‘‘ Papers 
for Thoughtful Girls,” of similar import to 
those which form the contents of ‘‘ The Gentle 
Life,” but being addressed by a lady to her 
former pupils, these pleasant essays are free from 
all parade of learning, a failing into which the 
author of that popular volume and his rival, 
A.K.H.B, ‘*The Country Parson,” have both 
fallen. 

Mr. MorGan sends us ‘ Silbermere Annals,” 
by C. E. B., and ‘The Trials of Rachel Charl- 
cote,” a village story, by Mrs. Vidal, two new 
volumes of his popular shilling series of ‘‘ Cottage 
Stories,” each with a coloured frontispiece. 

A new American novel by an American lady, 
who writes under the nom de plume of E. Foxton, 
and who quotes herself as Mr. Foxton, entitled 
‘‘Herman, or Young Knighthood,” is well 
omen of in the Round Table of the 3rd instant. 

he book has not yet reached us, but as the 
writer in the journal just referred to begins his 
criticism by saying, ‘‘ There is still a balm in 
Gilead and some hope for novel-writing in 
America,” we presume that ‘‘ Herman, or Youn 
Knighthood,” is destined to make the tour o 
Europe, so we shall give him a hearty welcome 
when he arrives. 


Mrs. Henry Woop has a prolific pen, and is 
about to publish a new novel, entitled, ‘‘ St. 
Martin’s Eve.” 


Messrs. Low and Co. have in the press a 
translation of Victor Hugo’s novel, under the 
title of ‘‘ The Workmen of the Sea,”’ 


THE new President of the Royal Academy, 
when a witness before the Royal Academy Com- 
mission of 1863, spoke strongly against the pre- 
Raffaelite school. His words, as repo in 
the Blue-book, are: ‘‘I think that it has thrown 
art back fifty years. I think that pre-Raffaelitism 
has been most injurioustoart. . . . It descends 
to a littleness which is below art. ... It has 
taken away from its followers large ideas of 
breadth, and made them mere imitators without 
art. ... There isa littleness in that style of 
art»which I think very unsatisfactory. ... I 
think it has done a great dealof harm. ... It 
has sent men in a wrong direction. Instead of 
aiming at large and broad effect, it has descended 
to a needlework style of art, which is anything 
but art ; it is labour without art.” 


FURTHER particulars have been received at 
the Foreign. office from Mr. Rassam, respecting 
the state of the Abyssinian captives up to the 
17th October, when they were in health. 
Mr. Rassam was at Matumma, which he reached 
on the 21st of November, had written to King 
Theodorus, and was awaiting his reply. 

THERE has been a discovery of closely packed 
human remains at Milcote, near Stratford-on- 
Avon. It is Im Deeg that altogether there are 
some 3,000 skeletons, and that the spot must 
have been a battle-field. Mr. J. C. Atkins, the 
owner of the property, invites members of 
antiquarian and archeological societies to visit 
the spot. 

Dr. LonGiey has written to Dr. Colenso, in 
reply to a letter from the Bishop of Natal, com- 
plaining of the Archbishop’s letter to the Bishop 
of Cape Town. Dr. Longley says: ‘‘I have no 
hesitation in avowing that, according to my be- 
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lief, you have been duly and canonically deposed 
from your spiritual office, according to the 
common (?) law of the Church of Christ, as 
set forth in the concludi ph of. the 
26th Article of the Church of England ; and I 
must decline to hold myself responsible to you 
for entertaining such a belief.” The Archbishop 
goes on to say, ‘‘I have high legal authority for 
saying that there appears ‘ebeameide of proceed- 
ing by which I could be legally called upon to 
act as judge in your case.” 

Messrs. SouTHGATE and Co., the auctioneers 
of literary pro , of Fleet-street, have taken 
the premises formerly occupied by Mr. Mabley, 
the printseller, in the Strand, situated between 
Somerset House and Wellington Street, and are 
building a large auction gallery in the rear. 


WE have been asked to contradict a paragraph 
which appeared in last week’s READER respect- 
ing the Oxford Ladies’ Classes. We presumed 
that the seasoning was sufficient to point it out 
as a canard, 

THE eminent Sicilian archeologist, Signor 
Cavallari, is superintending the excavations 
which have been recommenced on the site of the 
old Pheenician town of Solunt. Three streets of 
the town, one of which appears to have been the 
principal street, have already been discovered. 
The glass utensils found during these excava- 
tions, many of which have Greek inscriptions, 
are now in the museum at Palermo. 


WHILst we are translating the old Greek 
dramatic productions into modern languages, the 
Athenians are translating modern dramas into 
Greek, and the students at that University have 
just performed Goéthe’s ‘‘ Clavigo ” in Greek at 
the Royal Theatre of Athens. 

Mpmer. Dora p’Istria has been nominated a 
member of the Imperial Geographical Society, in 
the place of Ida Pfeiffer. Her ‘‘ Studies” on Rou- 
melia and Morea are her title to this distinction. 


A NEW edition of ‘“ Nagler's Kiinstler- 
Lexicon” is about to appear. Upon the death of 
the author, on the 20th ult., the MS., fully pre- 
pared for press, was discovered amongst his 
papers. 

THe German papers announce the death of 
Mr. Charles Artaria, formerly of the firm of 
Artaria and Fontaine, printsellers, of Mannheim, 
on the l4th ult, Mr. Artaria was well 
known in this country as one of the best judges 
of the value of ancient and modern prints in 
Europe. 

Dr. Henry TRIMEN and Mr. W. T. Dyer, of 
Christ Church, Oxford, are collecting materials 
for a Flora of the county of Middlesex on the 

lan of the Cambridgeshire and Essex Floras, 
They will feel indebted to botanists for local 
lists, notes of localities, or information of any 
kind connected with the subject, and in the case 
of rare, critical, or doubtful species the loan of 
specimens will be very acceptable. 


WE have a portrait painter for President of the 
Royal Academy, and also a portrait painter, in 
Mr. W. Boxall, R.A., for Director of the National 
Gallery. 

Messrs. Day, Son, and Co. (Limited) will 
resuscitate the Vine Arts Quarterly Review, which 
has been suspended for a time, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. B. B. Woodward, in the course of 
thespring. 

THE Newspaper Press Directory for 1866 says: 
—‘*There are now published in the United 
Kingdom 1,257 newspapers, distributed as fol- 
lows: England — London, 226; Provincial, 
707 ; Wales, 43 ; Scotland, 139; L[reland, 128 ; 
British Isles, 14. Of these there are 52 
me a published in England; 1 ditto 
in Wales; 12 ditto in Scotland; 12 ditto 
in Ireland; 1 ditto in British Isles. 
On reference to the edition of this useful 
Directory for 1856, we find the following inte- 
resting facts—viz., that in that year there were 
published in the United Kingdom 734 journals ; 
of these 35 papers were issued daily—viz., 15 
in London, 1 in Birmingham, 3 in Live l, 3 
in Manchester, 3 in Edinburgh, 4inG w, 
and 6 in Ireland; but in 1866 there are now 
established and circulated 1,257 papers of which 
no less than 78 are issued daily, showing that the 
Press of the country has very greatly extended 
during the last ten years, and more especially 
so in daily papers ; the daily issues standing 78 
against 35 in 1856. The magazines now in 
course of publication, including the quarterly 
reviews, number 537, of which 196 are of a 
decidedly religious character, representing the 
Chureh of d, Wesleyans, Methodists, 
Baptists, Independents, and other Christian 
communities.” 
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J. S M-LL AND T. H-GH-S 
TO 
THE WORKING CLASSES. 


Feb. 14, 1866. 


To all who have no house, or land, 
We Members two indite ; 
But first would have you understand 
That you must learn to write. 
Because you know it is as well 
That you your Member’s name can spell. 


And Lambeth thinks that you should pray 
On Sunday, in some kind of way ;— 
Mill does not pray at all: 
Some think, indeed, he has no God, 
But sure that would be very odd 
In one who thinks at all. 


** Upon the faith of Christian man, 
I’ve sworn [ will do all 1 can 
To get you all a vote. 
A Church of Englander am I, 
And that puts every question by 
About my creed or coat. 


** I ne’er could any difference see 
Between the female sex and me— 
So let their votes be told ; 
But then the dears must not produce 
So often as that famous goose 
Whose every egg was gold. 


** And then I must confess that I 
Prefer a choice minority, 
In which I’m always found ; 
Because, you know, the purple light 
First shines upon the mountain’s height, 
But slowly gilds the ground.” 


** And I must say that I don’t like 
Your Sheffield workman in a strike ; 
Tis I, Tom Brown, that fear : 
I almost think you aim too high ; 
Let Mill preach up philosophy, 
But I would give you beer, 


*¢ And I will draw out such a plan, 
That every single Christian man 
A Christian good shall be : 
The motto of the Sabbath day 
Shall be no longer ‘ Rest and Pray,’ 
But ‘Sound Theology.’ 


** And I will codify your schools, 
Just as I’ve done War-office rules, 
Upon a novel plan ; 
And none shall drink beer from a glass, 
And every lad shall clip his lass, 
And cry, ‘ Behold the Man.’” 


To Westminster came fifty pound, 
And fifty back to Lambeth round— 
And we will both combine 
- For you who have nor house nor lands, 
And nothing but your own hard hands, 
To be your Valentine. 








SATAN’S HUNTING-GROUND.* 


IF\HE forethought of Satan has never 

, been more strikingly displayed than 
in. his dealings with the Chinese. This 
nation has indeed afforded a splendid field 
for his operations. It was formed into a 
compact polity about the period of Moses. 
The traditions and the reflected light of 
that lawgiver penetrated as far as India, 
- and modified, perhaps, the austere code of 
Brahma; while the later prophets may 
claim to have initiated the inspiration of 
Gotama, But all these heralds of good 
tidings were beaten back by the Hima- 
layas on the south, or swallowed up in 





* “Social Life of the Chinese; with Some 
Account of their Religious, Governmental, Educa- 


tional, and Business Customs and. Opinions ; 
be oa but not Exclusive, Heterenee 
to By Rev. Justus Doolittle, four- 
teen 8 Member of the Fuhchau Mission of 
the Board. With over 150 Illustra- 


tions. 2 Vols. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
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he Desert of Gobi and the Land of Grass 

on the east. Satan had, in fact, pre- 
occupied the ground. We know from 
Milton that he was very soon acquainted 
with the exact scheme of Redemption. 
He saw that to save the Roman Empire 
when the Man of Sin was once taken away 
would be a very bootless enterprise. His 
time there was comparatively short, though 
we must admit that he made good use of 
it; and for a long period must have been 
consoled by observing that in proportion 
as the outward signs of his power vanished 
from Europe, so did the number of its 
inhabitants fall off. 

But he had long been preparing a refuge 
for himself inChina. He foresaw the coming 
missionary, and knew how he would deal 
with him. His ordinances resemble those of 
Scripture, as the palaces of Pandemonium 
did the courts of Heaven. They are the 
same, yet not the same. We are accus- 
tomed to look upon the precepts of the 
Bible, even where its sayings are somewhat 
hard, as at all events old and venerable. 
But an older authority still is to be found, 
in the eyes of “ perishing millions, who 
are hastening to idolatrous graves at the 
rate of 32,000 every day.” The Bible 
with us tells its own story—that is, as 
regards the heathen, who, as the Mahom- 
medans express it, “have no book.” But 
Satan has erected from of old in China a 
kingdom which is in no way divided 
against itself; and in the opinion of the 
most sanguine missionaries it seems likely 
to stand. His servants Confucius and 
Mencius are objects of worship by school- 
boys, literary men, and by officers of 
Government. Chinese parents are zealous 
to “train up their children in the way 
they should not go ;” and they literally aim 
at laying up treasures “in hell!” Then, 
again, the language. How clever has 
been the great enemy: for “ the invention 
of the Chinese language has been ascribed 
to the devil,” to perplex the missionary. 
“It is understood by several hundreds of 
millions of people—more than understand 
any other language in the world. It con- 
tains no terms corresponding to the Hebrew 
and the Greek terms for ‘God’ and for 
‘Holy Spirit’ ;” and “ it is impossible to 
find suitable terms to teach clearly the dis- 
tinctive and peculiar truths of the Bible.” 
This presents a very bepeless prospect. 
Still, to translate the Bible into “ Court 
dialect” has been always a very desirable 
object in other kingdoms besides China ; 
and a “ well-digested commentary ” on the 
whole is needed to repress the intellectual 
arrogance of the West as well as of the 
East. But worse is behind. Satan has 
limited his geography as carefully as the 
author of the tenth chapter of Genesis. 
England is represented on his maps by a 
scratch, and an American missionary can 
find the United States “ nowhere.” 

Think, too, of a popular essayist of the 
Land of Sinim saying, “I felicitate myself 
that I was born in China, and constantly 
think how very different it would have 
been with me if I had been born beyond 
the seas in some remote part of the earth,” 
&ce. We have read something like this 
before, but then it came from the heart of 
the infidel Gibbon. Patriotism, and 
loyalty, and politeness, and the love of 
letters are all to be found contending on 
the wrong side. What if “ their authentic 
history does extend further into the ages 
of antiquity than that of any other existing 





kingdom or empire?” That only makes 
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it clearer that “thousands of millions of 
priceless and deathless souls from that 
one empire fill idolaters’ graves, and meet 
idolaters’ awards in the spirit world.” One 
missionary to every four or five millions 
cannot be expected to do much. ~ But 
there is a special chance, or providence, 
for China. ‘“ Pious tea-drinkers in the 
West should be particularly interested in 
the spiritual welfare of the empire which 
supplies the beverage which exhilarates 
but does not intoxicate... . May the 
connexion between tea and missions— 
between the drinking of tea and the 
offering of prayer for the heathen tea- 
picker—in the experience of Christians, 
be very evident and intimate!” Satan 
has been proud to compare the sobriety of 
his followers with the drunkenness of the 
Christians. But he is, we know, always 
too clever for himself. The tea-plant 
turns out to be the real mustard-tree. 
The Chinese, in their infinite superiority, 
have given us their withered branches 
It remains for us to engraft them with the 


Tree of Life. 








IDEAS OF THE DAY.* 


ICERO advises the young advocate not 
to speak before he feels that he has 
mastered the elements, and is equipped for 
the practice of his profession. Lord 
Brougham, on the other hand, recom- 
mends him to speak whatever, whenever, 
and wherever he can, Facility, if not 
success, will come with practice; and 
facility is a success of itself. So, also, 
Socrates persuades Glauco that he ought 
to know something about the art of 
government, before he undertakes public 
functions; while Mr. Buxton has no 
doubt that nothing could be less prudent 
for a young politician than to think for 
himself, and strike out his own line. 
Here is an “idea of the day” which 
may be regarded as the foundation of al- 
most all its other ideas. The ultimate 
custodian of the State was thought of old 
to be philosophy. We say it is party. 
The Greeks dreamed of a model republic. 
We study only expediency. Once “ideas” 
were held to be principles, or even arche- 
types. Now their collector doubts if they 
form a nobler museum than cases of 
butterflies and beetles. The British Par- 
liament and the British Press are merely 
providing matter for a new sort of ento- 
mology. Mr. Bright is not even to be 
shown by superior beings as we show an 
ape. They only admire his gyrations as 
we do the booming of a cockchafer. 

This is a melancholy want of faith in a 
collector. From him we expect enthusiasm, 
if from no one else. ‘To doubt if what 
your hand is set to do is of any use, will 
surely paralyze it. Hence, perhaps, the 

isdom of writing your preface last. 
Authors are, above all other mortals, 
plagued with this form of satiety. Perfect 
impartiality can only end with indifference. 
To sum up without deciding would be too 
much even for the equanimity of Lord 
Westbury. We cannot live upon essences; 
and though Montesquieu conceived the 
plan of a book of six pages, which should 
contain everything important which ever 
had been said, and a great deal which was 
new besides, he stopped with the announce- 





ment. Forty years after his death the 
* “The Ideas of the Day on Policy.” By 
Charles Buxton, M.A., M.P. Second edition. 
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principles of ’89 were issued in a still 
smaller sheet, That was indeed a collec- 
tion of ideas, only inferior in power to the 
Ten Commandments; but the greatest 
element in either case was the spirit which 
resolved they should be actually carried 
out. To ignore the tyranny of ideas, and 
confront each with its opposite, is like 
arraying the wax figures of Napoleon and 
Blucher in their respective uniforms, and 
placing them on the same pedestal. There 
can be no doubt of the utility and interest 
of the exhibition; but it makes one 


shudder. 


Mr. Buxton has prepared for us a still 
deeper humiliation. Do all the leaders 
we read, and the speeches we hear, contain 
no more than this? And then at least 
one-half of these “ideas” must be wrong, 
though we have no certainty that any of 
them are right! This political ‘‘ Sermon 
on the Mount” is anything but a series of 
Beatitudes. We cannot hope to found 
upon it a new morality, much less a new 
faith. The dust of Hannibal was quite a 
porter’s burden compared to this miserable 
residuum. It is like suddenly stumbling 
on a final cause. The power of discussion 
is taken from us; and we can only feel how 
much we owe to the illusions we give 
ourselves up to! how little bread is 
generally swallowed with our Parlia- 
mentary sack ! 


The “ Spirit of Laws” condescended to 
something in the shape of argument, or, at 
least, showed the sources of inference. It 
dealt also with the past and the unalter- 
able. Its prophecies might be wrong, and 
its warnings might be taken to heart. It 
might foreshadow a revolution, but it was 
still one that could be averted. It dealt 
also in far-fetched illustrations, and the 
author was evidently amusing himself 
sometimes at the expense of his audience. 


But Mr. Buxton is terribly in earnest. 
Yet a few years, and some of the moths of 
his collection will belong to extinct species. 
The number of ideas, like that of real old 
pedigrees, will become fewer with each 
edition. It is a common notion that our 
ideas become more numerous with each 
generation, This isa fallacy. So long as 
there is a conflict there must be at least 
two sides and two banners. When it is 
decided, and every year brings some point 
to a decision, there need be but one. What 
is now a record of war-cries and talismans 
will soon be a collection of cenotaphs of 
thought, and an armoury of weapons, 
which will require a lifetime to under- 
stand. Could anything be more melan- 
choly than a chamber in which all the 
clothes we have ever worn should be hung 
up, ticketed, in a row? 








A NEW LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE, 


R. HALLIWELL announces another 
Life of Shakespeare. Is he likely 
to give us any new facts? We are afraid 
not. Upwards of one hundred and fifty 
years have elapsed since the first sketch of 
Shakespeare's life was published by Rowe, 
and we have added scarcely a solitary item 
to it, from that day to this, notwithstand- 
ing the indefatigable labours of a thousand 
grubs and annotators. “ All that is known 
with any degree of certainty concerning 
Shakespeare,” wrote Steevens, a hundred 
years ago, or thereabouts, “is, that he w 
born in Stratford-upon-Avon; married, 
and had children there; went to London, 
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where he commenced “at pat song 
lays and poems ; return ord, 
ote his will, died, and was buried.” 
This is all, or nearly all, that is known 
with certainty now. With the exception 
of an isolated scrap, discovered in the 
diary of Ward, the Vicar of Stratford, 
and some scanty, unimportant particulars 
about playhouses and property investments, 
we really know little more of the actual 
life of Shakespeare than was known to 
Steevens; and the farther we recede from 
his time, the less likely we are to enlarge 
our stores. We suffer, also, under another 
disadvantage, from which Steevens was 
fortunately exempt. We have aecumu- 
lated a multitude of biographical particu- 
lars of a purely fanciful character, which 
it is necessary to separate from the ascer- 
tained facts, and expel from our memories. 
These fanciful incidents appear sometimes 
in the shape of speculations, repeated so 
often that they become worked into the 
biographies as undoubted realities at last ; 
and sometimes in the shape of naked 
inventions, asserted with an air of circum- 
stantial authenticity. Whoever wishes to 
obtain trustworthy information about the 
personal career of Shakespeare should keep 
clear of most of the modern biographers ; 
or, if he does consult them, should pick 
his steps cautiously through their details. 


The most wonderful thing in reference 
to Shakespeare is that astonishing mass of 
mingled erudition and rubbish which we 
have heaped up in his name. We have 
buried him under a mountain of annotation, 
conjecture, and bibliographical romance, 
such as the world has never seen before, 
and has little chance of ever seeing again. 
No man living, although he may have 
devoted his whole life exclusively to the 
subject, is acquainted with the full extent 
to which we have carried this mania. 


There is hardly a particle of Shake- 
speare’s life or writings which has not been 
made the subject of independent anatomical 
investigation in books, pamphlets, perio- 
dicals, papers read at learned societies, and 
lectures delivered in every city, town, 
and hamlet in the kingdom. The con- 
fidence with which opinions have been 
asserted concerning him is not more re- 
markable than their infinite variety and 
divergence. One writer maintains that 
he was a Roman Catholic, another that he 
was a Protestant, and both with equal 
vehemence and a tolerably equal display of 
evidence worth nothing. Literary ingenuity 
has passed through all the horrors of the 
rack to determine the profession or occupa- 
tion to which he was bred, and which he 
abandoned for the vagrant life of a player. 
Thus Shakespeare has been represented by 
different writers, on grounds so loose that 
they might be appropriately called shifting 
sands, as having been in his youth a school- 
master, a dealer in wool, a butcher, a 
lawyer's clerk (upon which conjecture Lord 
Campbell condescended to enter the arena), 
a sailor, a soldier, a botanist, a chemist, 
and a medical student. He cannot have 
followed all these callings; he may have 
been engaged in one or two of them; but 
not an atom of proof can be adduced that 
he ever belonged to any of them. 


The tales, novels, love-pamphlets, and 
histories upon which he founded, or is 
snpposed to have founded his plays ; the 
old plays he worked up into new ones ; 
and the books which conjecture sets down 





as forming his “library,” have each and all | 
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of them supplied topics for endless treatises 
and dissertations. His “learning” ‘has 
given employment of the gravest kind to the 
critical faculties of Farmer, Prescott, and 
Whalley, who concur only in spurning the 
authority of Ben Jonson and Aubrey, who 
must have been better informed on the 
matter than any of them. His “igno- 
rance” is just now occupying the attention 
of Mr. Walter Thornbury, who is publish- 
ing a series of papers on things conce 
which Shakespeare is silent, and which he 
is therefore presumed to have known 
nothing about. This is, at least, getting 
into a new region. Having pretty well 
exhausted the things Shakespeare knew, we 
are now invited to consider the things he 
did not know. 


Upon miscellaneous subjects, general 
and special, there is no end of books. One 
writer has published “ Reflections from 
Shakspeare’s Cliff, with a Glance at Calais 
Cliff ;” which latter eminence must have 
been discerned through the “ mind's ve a 
of the reflector. Another admiring student 
collects Shakespeare’s ‘“ Moral Sentiments. 
and Similes,” and ruminates thereupon. 
Ulrici and Rudloff composed elaborate 
treatises to show the relations of Shake- 
speare to Calderon, Schiller, and Goéthe. 
Mr. Townsend wrote a book to prove that 
he was “not an impostor ;” and Mr. Smith 
wrote another to prove that he was Bacon. 
Mr. Green dedicated a volume to the 
genealogy of his crab-tree ; and Mr. Patter- 
son another to the natural history of the 
insects mentioned in his plays. Drake 
and Douce, and a hundred more, have 
dug up and illustrated every imaginable 
feature of his “Times,” an expansive field, 
to which there appears no limit, and 
which you may plough for ever without 
reaching the bottom. His gleaners and 
collectors are as multitudinous as midges 
in the sun. One collects his jests, another 
his proverbs, a third his aphorisms, a 
fourth his wit and wisdom, a fifth and sixth,. 
more excruciating than the others, his 
“Pearls” and “ Beauties.” Ayscough, 
Twiss, and Dolby have compiled Indices 
of his works ; Becket and Clarke Concord- 
ances ; and Dictionaries of Quotations crop- 
up as fast as mushrooms. As to the 
editions of his Plays, we say nothing. 

His sonnets have given birth to a dis- 
tinct race of commentators and critics— 
Boaden, Barnstorff, Brown, Bolton Corney, 
Chasles, and we know not how many 
more. It is Babel travestied amongst 
these gentlemen. Schlegel and Coleridge 
differ from Hallam ; and no two are found 
in perfect agreement. Chalmers thinks. 
that the sonnets were addressed to Queen 
Elizabeth ; Tyrwhitt, Farmer, and halfa- 
dozen others, think that some of them 
were addressed to a man, but differ as to 
which ; and Mr. Brown is at considerable 
pains to prove that they are not sonnets. 
at all. The controversy about Mr. W. H., 
the “‘ begetter of the sonnets,” is simply 
chaos. Whowas he? Hart, a nephew of 
Shakespeare’s, says Farmer ; a man of the 
name of Hughes, says Tyrwhitt ; the Earl 
of Southampton, says Drake ; the Earl of 
Pembroke, says Brown ; and no other than 
the “divine Williams” himself, says Herr 
Barnstorff. 

Looking back over this wilderness of 
productions, the question naturally arises, 
Do we want a new Life of Shakespeare ? 
On the contrary, it would be highly desir- 
able to appoint a competent critical 
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ooo a 
tribunal, invested with full powers to 
- makeaShakespeare “ Index Expurgatorius” 
on the approved Roman model. Biogra- 
phies are as thick as blackberries; and 
they are constructed upon an endless 
variety of plans. One aims at being 
simple and reverential, tinged with a little 
exclamatory sentiment ; another is strictly 
matter-of-fact, and wrings all colour out of 
the narrative ; some comprise every tittle 
of gossip that has ever been detailed by 
the Shakespeare-mongers; while others 
affect a prudent reserve about the apo- 
crypha, and, discussing every morsel of evi- 
dence as they go on, convert the biography 
into a series of dreary dissertations. We 
assuredly do not want a new biography ; 
but we do very much want to have the 
weeds rooted out, in order that the legiti- 
mate plants may have air and space to 
ow. 

Mr. Halliwell is not likely to increase 
the evil. The Life of Shakespeare he has 
already published is one of the best we 
possess ; slightly overloaded, perhaps, with 
documents that might have been profit- 
ably spared, but lucid in statement, full 
without being trivial, and judicious in the 
treatment of disputed passages. Ifa new 
Life were required, there are few of his con- 
temporaries to whom it might be entrusted 
with more confidence. But we apprehend 
that the design contemplated by Mr. 
Halliwell takes in a wider horizon. His 
object is to “illustrate” the life and 
writings of Shakespeare by elaborate literary 
and pictorial details, embracing all kinds 
of matters directly or indirectly connected 
with Shakespeare’s career and works. We 
confess we have a fixed distrust of the 
word “illustrate,” and we wish Mr. Halli- 
well had employed some other mode of 
describing his project. But, setting this 

-aside, and accepting the programme as we 
find it, we suspect that the work, should it 
be accomplished, instead of swelling the 
tide of Shakespearian speculation, is more 
likely to act as a floodgate and bring it to 
a full stop. Mr. Halliwell’s “ illustra- 
tions ” are intended to occupy many costly 
folio volumes, the number of which, we 
presume, cannot yet be determined; and, 
as it may be taken for granted that the 
compiler will exhaust all existing materials, 
nothing will be left for future explorers in 
a domain where everybody, from the 
meanest to the loftiest, has hitherto had 
free rights of common. If Mr. Halli- 
‘well really winds up Shakespeare’s life, 
writings, and times, and by the magnitude 
and comprehensiveness of his work puts 
an end to all further attempts in that 
direction, anticipating, and enclosing in 
one view, everything that can be said or 
collected on the subject, and leaving those 
who come after him a barren inheritance 
of used-up resources, he will confer an 
inestimable service on our literature. But 
do Shakespeare enthusiasts ever know 
when they have come to the end of their 
tether? Are they ever likely to be 
awakened toa consciousness of that labour 
in vain to which they have dedicated the 
flower of their lives? Are they ever likely 
to discover that making new books about 
Shakespeare without anything fresh in 
them is Sisyphus over again, with the stone 
coming tumbling back upon his head? 
We have our misgivings on this point. 
Instead of terminating the strife, it is just 











possible that Mr. Halliwell’s capacious 
work may come to be used only as an 
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THE CAITHNESS BURIAL MOUNDS, 


Prehistoric Remains of Caithness. By Samuel 
Laing, Esq., M.P., F.G.S. With Notes on 
the Human Remains, by Thomas Henry Hux- 
ley, Esq., F.R.S. (Williams & Norgate.) 


E subject of the work before us was 

much brought before the English scien- 
tific public during the winter of 1864, when 
papers from the joint authors of the present 
work were discussed in the Antbropological 
and Ethnological Societies. Since that time, 
the principal facts acquired by Mr. Laing, 
and some of the deductions then made, have 
been incorporated, so as to form an octavo 
volume of 150 pages, which purports to ex- 
plain the characters presented, and interpre- 
tation afforded, by the ‘‘ interesting series of 
prehistoric remains which Mr. Laing had the 
good fortune to discover in Caithness.” The 
**short residence in Caithness during the past 
autumn,” which he then undertook, enabled 
him to discover various objects referred by 
him to a period of ‘“‘ prehistoric antiquity,” 
and whose interpretation, when undertaken 
by Mr. Laing, has led to a great amount of 
controversy and scepticism on the part of 
those persons resident immediately on the 
spot where Mr. Laing’s investigations were 
conducted. We shall endeavour to explain 
to our readers the special points where Mr. 
Laing’s discoveries were made, in order that 
they may, with us, enjoy a thorough oppor- 
tunity of investigating his statements at 
greater leisure than was afforded by the 
hasty discussions which last year took place. 
Five special localities have afforded the ma- 
terial for Mr. Laing’s investigations. The 
‘** Birkle Hills,” in the sandy links near 
the Wedderburn of Keiss, may probably 
prove to be deposits of great antiquity ; 





and it is precisely from these deposits 
that Mr. Laing affords us least materials. 
The long ‘ Burial mound” is a spot which 





may, peradventure, prove the subject of 
future controversy, as to the nature and date 
of the ‘‘ burials” which took place therein. 
The ‘*‘ Harbour mound,” a building ‘‘ of the 
class of long or circular tower,” deserves 
notice, as the spot where was found a 
cemented mass of limpet and periwinkle 
shells, analogous to those remains found in 
the Danish kjékkenméddings, and also, as Mr. 
Laing states, the jaw of a young child, of 
which the lower mandibular border had been 
scraped away, and which, apparently, hasbeen 
sucked dry of the marrow by some hungry 
‘* prehistoric ’’ inhabitant of Caithness. We 
have also the ‘‘ Churchyard mound,” close to 
the present churchyard, which affords traces 
of bone pins, bone arrowheads, and many 
animal bones, much chipped into small 

ieces, a rude stone mortar, and many “ oval 

ach stones, which had been used as ham- 
mers or pestles,” as well as some sling-stones, 
** about the size of an apple, which had evi- 
dently been selected from the beach. These 
natural sling-stones and hammers were the 
most common objects in this and all the other 
mounds.” Finally, we have what is termed 
the ‘* Moorland mound,” a building about 
the size of a small chapel or oratory, quadri- 
lateral in shape, with projecting gates, and 
** benches or beds” roughly composed of 
square boulder stones. This afforded evi- 
dence of some fragments of pottery, some 
sandstone hammers, stone wheels, &c. These 
are the remains before us, and if any of 
our readers should think the evidence un- 
satisfactory whereon to infer for them any 
decided period of antiquity, they probably will 
share with us a sentiment of relief when they 
learn that Mr. Laing has “‘ no hesitation in 
assigning the burial - mounds, kists, and 
lower strata of the middens, to the early 
Stone period.” ‘* The weapons and tools of 
the Caithness kists and lower middens are 
rude, and show less adaptive ingenuity than 
those of the kjékkenméddings, or even than 
those of Abbeville and Les Eyzies.” Why 
Mr. Laing speaks of the cave of Les Eyzies 


$$ 


aware ; Les Eyzies is not in any way a more 
remarkable cave than many other caves from 
the Dordogne ; and we must think the refer- 
ence to this obscure cave on this occasion a 
piece of scientific affectation akin to that 
which the classical scholar once presented, 
when he quoted ‘‘ Cantharides, Paregoric, 
and other sages of antiquity.” 

Now, what is the character of the animal 
fauna afforded by these remains? We have 
such rare and extinct animals as horses, dogs, 
foxes, oxen, goats, and the mollusca is of 
the same type as that which still survives on 
the coast of Northern Scotland. We have 
certainly such mysterious forms-described as 
‘¢ Litorina nontridia,” “‘ Cervus elephas,” 
‘¢ Delphinus dolphis,” and ‘* Philacrocorax 
carbo,” words which impress us with the 
belief that Mr. Laing’s scientific Latin has 
gone seeking after his paleontology for a 
long period. We are likewise taught that 
‘* Cetacea”’ is a class of animals equivalent in 
value to ‘‘ mollusca,” ‘‘ aunulosa,” ‘* fishes,” 
and ‘‘ mammalia.” 

Mr. Laing figuresfrom the ‘‘ Burial mound” 
some specimens, the most prominent of which 
is a ‘block of hard sandstone of the rudest 
possible form, showing no traces of chipping 
or grinding. . It shows so little trace of 
design, that had it not been found in a kist 
with a number of other weapons, it would 
certainly have been thrown aside as showing 
no sufficient proof of having been used or 
manufactured by man. It is interesting from 
its dissimilarity to any of the rude forms of 
axes or celts of the early Stone period, which 
have been found elsewhere.” While ad- 
mitting ex animo the justice of the last remark, 
we scarcely consider that the evidence on 
which Mr. Laing infers that these and similar 
remains were the product of man’s handiwork 
is sufficient. And if we turn, e.g., to the so- 
called ‘‘ Burial mound” of Keiss, we find 
that the grounds whereon to infer that it 
really was a place of ‘* prehistoric ” sepulture 
are very small. We believe that none of the 
local authorities, who have devoted much 
time to the examination of the ‘“ Burial 
mound,” assign the same remote age to its 
formation as Mr. Laing. In fact, we have 
heard that papers from several quarters will 
shortly be submitted to the Anthropological 
Society, in which the nature of this ‘‘ Burial 
mound” will be discussed. Until these are 
read, it would be premature to give any 
authoritative opinion on the subject ; but we 
may, in the present state of the matter, con- 
fidently say that Mr. Laing has not even 
made out a primd facie case in favour of the 
antiquity of the remains. When we examine 
all the figures of implements, &c., derived 
from the ‘‘ Burial mound” by Mr. Laing, we 
fail to discern in any one evidence of real 
human workmanship, or of having been used 
by man. And if, as rumoured, facts may 
be shortly laid before us which entirely in- 
validate the principal arguments drawn from 
the mode of sepulture of these remains, we 
must feel that the main support of Mr. 
Laing’s book—the ‘‘ Burial mound ”—cannot 
be cited as an important source of informa- 
tion respecting the ‘‘ prehistoric” inhabitants 
of Caithness. 

When we examine the human remains 
which were derived from this mound, the 
inferences which Mr. Laing himself draws 
are as little warranted by the facts at our dis- 
posal, He tells us: ‘* Authorities may differ 
as to the precise degree of the analogies 
which Professor Huxley points out between 
these Caithness crania and those of the an- 
cient river-beds and recent Australians, but 
there can be no second opinion as to the 
general facts.” Now, it is precisely the 
*‘general facts” on which difference has 
arisen. Some deny, we think on good 
ground, that any real analogy can be traced 
between the Caithness series of skulls and 
those from river-beds and from Australia. 
Again, two of the specimens show a peculiar 
elongation of the pelvis. This Mr. Laing 
considers to afford a ‘‘resemblance to, or 
rather exaggeration of, the rudest Austra- 
lian type.” Now, this is so far incorrect that, 
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so particularly on this occasion, we are not 
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as elsewhere pointed out in the same work, 
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the two pelves most resembling the Caith- 
ness specimen are a Bushwoman and an 
Esquimaux, races which we may tell Mr. 
Laing do not inhabit Australia. His infer- 
ence—that in the ‘‘ savage type ” of the Caith- 
ness mound-builder ‘‘ the analogies are alto- 
gether with the Negro as opposed to the 
‘‘ Mongol ”—therefore, so far as the pelvis 
goes, falls to the ground. 

Mr. Laing is scarcely conversant with the 
modern literature of the science. We shall 
only give one instance. He says: ‘* The 
Neanderthal skull had scarcely begun to 
popularize the theory of progressive develop- 
ment before the accurate measurements of 
that of Engis proved that men, nowise differ- 
ing from modern Europeans, were contem- 
poraries of the cave-bear and the tiger.” We 
confess we were under the impression that 
the Engis skull had been described and 
measured by Schmerling and Isidore Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire years before the unlucky Neander- 
thal skull was ever discovered. We hope 
that Mr. Laing’s knowledge of the Engis 
skull extends to a more remote period than 
the last five or six years, during which it 
has enjoyed a somewhat equivocal popularity. 
And the “ tiger” of which Mr. Laing speaks 
is a beast with which, as humble palzeonto- 
logists, we should desire a little better ac- 
quaintance. We have heard of the cave-lion 
(Felis speleea), and are fully aware that the 
peculiar characters on which it can be de- 
monstrated not to be a tiger have been long 
ago shown by Professor Owen. We, however, 
quite agree that his ‘‘ kumbokephalic ” popu- 
lation (a hideous barbarism corrupted from 
Daniel Wilson’s ‘‘ kumbekephalic”—yvr8n, a 
boat) would be fitting contemporaries for this 
apocryphal carnivore. 

The discovery of the bones of Alcea impennis 
(the great auk) in the Caithness middens, is 
a point of great interest. But we must re- 
collect that almost all our ornithologists of 
the last century have figured this as a true 
British bird. We cannot consider that the 
occurrence of the bones of the great auk, con- 
sidered per se, is of any value in the present 
argument. And however important the fact 
may be in itself, in Mr. Laing’s hands it be- 
comes almost valueless. Hamlet knew a hawk 
from a handsaw, but Mr. Laing really does 
not know a bird’s beak from a spearhead. 
That our readers may see that this is no un- 
just reflection of our own, we request them to 
look at his 45th figure, on his 3lst page, when 
they will recognize an object, which is 
labelled ‘‘ Spear-head, Birkle Hill Kist, one- 
third natural size,” which is really the distal 
end of the premaxillary bone of the great 
auk. This appears to be described in the 
text as ‘‘a small, curved spearhead, made 
from the conchoidal fracture of a piece of 
sandstone from the beach.” If the staple of 
Mr. Laing’s facts prove of this description, 
we regret that so much good paper and so 
many excellent woodcuts have been wasted 
to illustrate the ‘‘ prehistoric” remains of 
Caithness. 

We shall now turn to the curious exuvial 
growth which appears attached to Mr. Laing’s 
description, in the shape of minute remarks 
by Professor Huxley on these Caithness 
specimens—on certain skulls from the river- 
beds, and Australian, on the Neanderthal 
skull, interspersed with a few speculations 
as to the primitive populations of Europe 
and Western Asia. The value of Professor 


Huxley’s remarks on the Caithness remains | 


obviously, in the first place, depends on the 
genuineness of the remains themselves. For 


this reason, we forbear at present to criticize | 


a description which may be rendered invalid 
as a whole, not, however, through any fault 
of Professor Huxley. Many interesting 
skulls are figured, amongst others one from 
Ledbury Hill, and the well-known, but 
hitherto badly figured, Muskham, Borris, 
and Blackwater skulls. The chief value of 


this part of the work rests in the woodcuts, 
in which many most interesting skulls are 
drawn with a fidelity which can scarcely be | 
surpassed. We think that the inferences on 
which Professor Huxley confidently says of 
No. 1, “‘There can be no doubt, from the 


! character of the pelvis, and from those of 
other parts of the skeleton, that it appertains 
to a female ;” and of No. 5, “‘ I entertain no 
doubt that the skull appertained to a female, 
probably under thirty years of age,” may 
prove to be rather weak. He says of No. 1— 
which our readers may remember was the 
skeleton which presented the ‘‘ape-like” 
palate and prognathic jaws—‘“‘ Putting all the 
elements of the picture together, No. 1, with 
her long shins and heels, narrow hips, rela- 
tively broad shoulders, retreating forehead, 
and projecting jaws, can hardly have been 
either a graceful or a comely personage.” If 
this inelegant female should, however, prove 
to have been of the masculine gender, the 
narrow hips and broad shoulders would not 
be such singular points of structure. 

While giving to Professor Huxley credit 
for making the very best of the very 
equivocal materials at his disposal, we can- 
not assign the same praise to the tone which 
he adopts when discussing the claims of con- 
temporary authors. Speaking of the pelvis, 
he says, *‘ Since Weber, the only author who 
has devoted a treatise to this subject is Dr. 
Joulin.” . . . (p. 139.) We cannot accept 
this statement as a fair retrospect of the 
known literature of the subject. We are 
aware that Professor Huxley might plead that 
the voluminous descriptions of the pelvis in 
various races of men which Ecker, Bourgarel, 
and Owen have promulgated, are not 
‘‘ treatises,’ in the strict sense of the word. 
We are a little surprised that he who quotes 
so much from Dr. Joulin should utterly 
ignore the masterly ‘‘ treatise ” of Dr. Pru- 
nerbey, ‘‘ Etudes sur le Bassin Considéré dans 
les Différentes Races Humaines. Paris, 1865.” 
Yet we do not by any means impute ignor- 
ance on the part of Professor Huxley of this 
work. On the contrary, intrinsic evidence 
exists, which to our mind appears conclusive, 
that Professor Huxley knew the French text 
of M. Prunerbey well before he penned the 
139th page of the present work. We prefer, 
however, to read M. Prunerbey’s lucubration 
in its original form than to peruse the version 
which Professor Huxley promulgates. 

But the most remarkable part of this work, 
considered in a literary point of view, is 
Professor Huxley’s last ebullition of wrath 
regarding the Neanderthal skull. It will be 
in the memory of our readers that Dr. Bar- 
nard Davis, one of the authors of ‘* Crania 
Britannica,” published last year in the 
memoirs of the Anthropological Society of 
London a memoir on ‘The Neanderthal 
Skull, considered Anatomically.” He therein 
proved to the satisfaction of most competent 
anatomists that the alleged peculiarities of 
this skull, which had been previously 
considered almost to be the ‘‘ missing link ” 
itself, were due to early union of some of 
the sutures of the skull. This synostotic 
condition was the cause of the depressed 
forehead, and the remarkable elongation of 
the cranium. He produced a skull in his 
| own collection (No. 1,029), which presented 
_ similar characters to the Neanderthal skull, 
although to a less extent, and pointed out 
| that the abnormities of the two were due to 
the same causes. Hine ille lachryme. Pro- 
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fessor Huxley proceeds to state in reply that | 


**controversion of the ‘synostotic’ explana- | 


_tion is as much a work of supererogation 
as would be that of the ‘idiotic’ hypo- 
thesis, which was so long held by other 
instructors of the public.” After this ele- 
gant and temperate exordium, he proceeds 
to criticize Dr. B. Davis’s statements in de- 
tail. Our readers may judge of the fairness 
of the critique, when they see that the word 
‘*‘calvarium,” used by Barnard Davis with 
precise limitation of its meaning, is twice 
altered by his assailant into “* cranium” 
(p. 151, Huxley). 

Having thus inserted two nonsensical 
words into a passage marked between in- 
verted commas, it is comparatively easy to 
produce any conclusion from the artificial 
materials at command of the critic. He 
proceeds to say that the form of the skull 
No. 1,029 of Davis is nowise more remark- 
able than that of the Batavus genuinus of 


18] 


Blumenbach, of which Huxley reproduces a 


figure. Considering that the sutures are all 
apparently open in this latter skull, and that 
in No. 1,029 many of them are closed, this 
assertion appears to usa little strong. He asks 
with asperity, ‘“‘ How does Dr. Davis know 
what was the condition of the sutures ‘sur- 
rounding the alisphenoid ’ in the Neanderthal 
skull? No observer who has seen theskullsays 
a word about either the alispheno-frontal, or 
the alispheno-parietal sutures.”” Now, we must 
prone, that Professor Huxley, certainly 
up to July, 1864, and we believe up to 
the present time, has not examined the 
Neanderthal skull. And under these circum- 
stances, we do not think his testimony in any 
way superior to that of Professor g, of 
Galway, who has adduced grave arguments 
to prove that the plate of bone which forms 
such a prominent object on the right side of 
the skull really represents the alisphenoid. 
Where neither teacher has seen the skull, 
the public can only judge which hypothesis 
is the more probable, and they will probably 
lean to the ofe whose advocate is the most 
temperate, and leans most on anatomical 
facts. But the most singular passage of this 
work is perhaps the following : Barnard Davis 
had said, ‘*It is the enormous supercilia 
ridge, and the depressed forehead, whi 
have led so many excellent observers to the 
verge of a declination towards pithecoid 
forms ”—certainly a rather abbreviated form 
of speech, but one whose meaning is perfectly 
apparent to every dispassionate reader. We 
have been much surprised to read the follow- 
ing ill-advised note in a work published by 
an ‘*Esq., F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
History, Royal School of Mines” (p. 154, loc. 
cit.) :— 

Which of us bave been brought to this poe? 
I have not the pleasure of knowing Dr. Fuhl- 
rott, or Professor Schaafhausen, Professor King, 
or Dr. Davis personally, but I have noted no 
sign approaching even ‘‘the verge of such 
declination towards pithecoid forms ” in either 
Mr. Busk, Mr. Turner, or myself, though such 
phenomenon would certainly attract my atten- 
tion strongly ; and would, indeed, be a notable 
judgment upon such of us as may be believers 
in progressive modification, convicted, hence- 
Absit omen ! 


Considering that Dr. Davis’s remarks were 
expressly limited to ‘‘ excellent observers,” 
the “taste of the above passage seems to us 
very objectionable. But Professor Huxley 
goes on to say: *‘ Why does Dr. Davis ven- 
ture broad statements about matters concern- 
ing which he is not well informed, especially 
when those statements have already been 
refuted ?” He goes on to deny Davis’s state- 


forth, rather of retrogression. 


_ ment, that the “ ‘ crest’ of the gorilla is a solid 


buttress of bone, and does not correspond 
to the hollow ‘superciliary ridge.’” To 
meet this, he demonstrates the admitted f 
that the gorilla has a large frontal sinus, an 
refers energetically to specimens in the Coll 

of Surgeons to prove a fact altogether beside 
the question. e truth remains on the side 
of Dr. Barnard Davis, that that part of the 
frontal bone which forms thesuperorbital crest 
in the gorilla is solid bone, though it is sup- 
ported on the hollow walls of the frontal 
sinus. The one fact is in nowise contradic- 
tory of the other. Finally, he cites his pre- 
viously-published figure of a cast of the inner 
surface of an Australian skull, which resem- 
bles the Neanderthal skull in many characters. 
The yist of the question, however, is not, 
Does one Australian skull match that from 
the Neanderthal? but, Can that specimen 
be shown to accord with the characters of 
many English and Irish skulls affected by 
synostosis? It is surely more rational to 
attempt to explain one European skull by the 
analogies of another European skull, than to 
fly to the antipodes for an explanation. 

Such are nearly all the scientific Pare of 
Professor Huxley’s lucubration. e must 
regret the violent tone which he thinks fit so 
frequently to adopt. No man was ever con- 
vinced of a og FES point of anatomy by 
being told that his opinions were “ idiotic, 
or that he was more like an ape than his 
neighbours are. Yet we must make some 
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allowances for the situation of Professor 
Huxley. No one but must condole with 
him sincerely on having such unsatisfactory 
materials placed in his hands for description, 
while they must admit that he has done the 
very best he could with them. And when 
we consider the amusement which some 
passages of the present memoir have afforded 
us, we must warmly congratulate Professor 
Huxley on the active and successful share 
which he has taken in the preparation of one 
of the most interesting works of fiction of the 
present season. : 








ITALY FOR INVALIDS. 


Some Effects of the Climate of Italy. By Thomas 
King Chambers, M.D. (John Churchill and 
ons. ) 


HERE appear to be still many people in 
England who suppose that Italy is a 
kind of poet’s paradise, inhabited exclusively 
by human songsters with tenor and soprano 
voices ; by gondoliers, picturesque peasants, 
bloodthirsty but otherwise alend bandits, im- 
passioned dames, and cavalieri serventi. The 
streets are of marble, cooled by innumerable 
fountains, lined with elegant palaces, which 
stand in flower gardens, from which orange 
trees fling their branches over the road, and 
offer their golden fruit tothe thirsty pedestrian 
who passes by. The sunlight is eternal and 
the scenery everywhere superb. The ignorant 
Englishman who visits Italy for the first 
time with such illusions, returns to England 
with a renewed passion for the climate and 
cookery of his native land, and curses the 
literature of Italian travel, which is for the 
most part composed of transcendental guide- 
books upon the Coliseum, the Venus de 
Medici, and the Bay of Naples. 

But there is another class of persons who 
have also their illusions concerning Italy, and 
whose disappointment is their death. We 
mean the multitude of invalids who of their 
own accord, or who under the advice of 
medical men no better informed than them- 
selves, emigrate to the sunny South, when 
perhaps they should not go to Italy at all ; 
or who go to the wrong places ; or who adopt 
an evil and uncongenial mode of living when 
they are there. "But little is scientifically 
known of the climate of the fashionable 
health-resorts. Such works as we have upon 
them are usually written by medical 
residents, and are for the most part mere 
prospectuses. Such physicians as are really 
competent to be authorities upon the subject 
are burdened with an enormous practice, and 
when they can escape for a brief period 
abroad, consider it necessary for their own 
health to give their brains a complete holiday 
from work, 

In the present instance, Dr. Chambers, 
who has attained to high rank in his profes- 
sion, was compelled 3 ill health to pass 
some time in Italy. e carefully watched 
and registered the effects of its climate upon 
his own breaking and now happily restored 
constitution ; he also carefully examined the 
hospital and statistical records of disease wher- 
ever he found that they were kept, and lost 
no opportunity of making acquaintance with 
the ‘‘ case-books ” of intelligent Italian phy- 
sicians. From these materials he has com- 

a little work, which forms a most 
valuable contribution to the Science of 
Climate, and which we conceive it our duty 
to recommend to the perusal of all invalids 
who intend to try the medicine of Italian air, 
and to all medical men wh» are in the habit 
of being consulted upon such matters. 

We have constantly been of opinion that 
Italy is not a healthy country. We have 
observed that the natives adopt continual 
precautions for their health, some of which, 
a%, for instance, spring-bleeding, are the 
Teverse of beneficial, but which show that 
they look upon the atmosphere as a dan- 
gerous foe. They are extremely prudent in 
pe ae 5 they avoid excess; at the hour 
OF Sunset you may see the carriages pouring 
in from the fashionable lrives. We | say it 

tly, Since we have not examined 


the average longevity of Italians is far in- 
ferior to that of our own countrymen. On 
the other hand, the climate of Italy has 
several incontestable advantages. The atmos- 
phere is more clear, and is subject to fewer 
variations than our own. There is more 
sunlight ; less alcohol, less animal food, less 
sleep is required for the sustenance of perfect 
health. Butit has been left for Dr. Chambers 
to point out the grand distinction between 
the climates of England and of Italy. In 
the latter country, acute diseases are ex- 
tremely dangerous, and chronic diseases are 
extremely rare. Those, then, who are liable 
to contract acute diseases should keep away 
from Italy; while those who are suffer- 
ing from chronic diseases should resort 
to that country. We cannot follow 
Dr. Chambers into details. He supports 
the above axiom with statistical evidence of 
a very satisfactory description, mentions the 
diseases to which the climate of Italy is 
especially injurious, and recommends par- 
ticular sites for those maladies to which it is 
usually beneficial. With respect to the 
literary composition of the work, it is far 
superior to the generality of books written 
by medical men. When these gentlemen 
aspire to rise beyond the mere catalogue 
raisonée of facts and cases, they are apt o 
burst into wild poetical quotations, or to 
fling themselves desperately into polysyilabic 
sentences, which in vagueness and pseudo- 
sublimity rival those of German metaphysics. 
But Dr. Chambers is always clear, sometimes 
graphic and picturesque. In his description 
of ** broken health,” he displays that gift of 
minute observation which distinguishes 
Burton amongst the travellers and Balzac 
amongst the novelists; and, although the 
work was originally delivered in the form 
of lectures at St. Mary’s Hospital, it con- 
tains nothing that will not be understood by 





the ordinary reader. 





THE RINDERPEST. 


On Tuesday evening, in the presence of a 
crowded and attentive House, Sir George Grey 
unfolded the details of the measures which the 
Government propose to put in operation to stay 
the progress of the rinderpest. The four dis- 
tinctive elements of the proposal are: stringent 
prohibition of removal of cattle for a limited 
period, except under certain restrictions ; com- 
pulsory slaughter of infected animals, and per- 
missive slaughter of animals not actually infected, 
but from contact or vicinage likely to he infected, 
with compensation of two-thirds of the value 
of the animal up to 20/. in the cases of com- 
pulsory slaughter, and of two-thirds of the 
value up to 25/. where the slaughter is per- 
missive only; power is given to proclaim 
and isolate infected places, and all fairs and 
markets are to be prohibited for a limited 
time ; cattle brought by sea, excepting those 
coming from Ireland, are to be slaughtered 
at the port of final debarkation. It is not pro- 
posed to relieve the county and local authorities 
of any responsibility whatever ; on the contrary, 
the chief burden of the executive is delegated 
to them, and their able and zealous co-operation 
is implied, An almost unlimited power is 
placed in their hands for atime ; whatsoever they 
shall bind in their respective shires is not to be 
unbound save at the penalty of fine, and even of 
instant arrest ; whilst in the matter of unloosing 
they are to have equal discretionary rule. A 
cursory review, indeed, of Sir George Grey’s ex- 
position seems to yield such an extensive ‘bill 
of exceptions” as to augur much tribula- 

tion to the parties concerned, with a fair 
probability of some hard swearing on both 
sides. The decision as to whether a 

beast is or is not infected, or whether 
it is likely to become infected—in other words, 

whether the compulsory or permissive power of 

slaughter, with their consequent rates of com- 

nsation, is to rule in any given case, will also 

involve points of hot controversy if nothing 
more. The Government propose, very rightly, 

we think, that the compensation rate shall not 

be ch in any measure upon the Consolidated 

Fund ; it is to be raised from two sources, two- 

thirds to be furnished by a county rate, and the 

other third by a uniform rate onall cattle above one 

year old, such rate not to exceed 5s. per head in 

any one year. Power is to be given to local 

authorities to remit the whole or a portion of 





have suffered by the piasue before the act 
comes into operation. Power is also to be given 


to the same authorities in counties where the 
rate exceeds a certain amount, to borrow 

on security of the rate, either from private 
sources or through the Commissioners of Public 
Works from the Treasury, repayable by insta]. 
ments extending over a period not —- 
seven years. At this early period we have h 
no epiereaty of examining the different clauses 
of the bill which Sir George Grey has thus sub- 
mitted on behalf of the Government for the 
consideration of Parliament. Probably many 
points that seem obscure and involving graye 
difficulties, judging only from the Home Secre- 
tary’s expository statement, may by the light of 
subsequent debates be made more clear and in- 
telligible ; and therefore it is perhaps prudent 
to reserve comment on the measure in its 
entirety until we have had the whole case of 
the Government, with the views of the Opposi- 
tion thereupon, before us. 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Two extremely important and _ interesting 
papers appeared in the last ‘‘Quarterly Journal of 
Microscopic Science,” which mark in a notable 
manner the present tendency of botanic research 
in this country, one by Mr. Gulliver on 
‘* Raphides as Natural Characters in the British 
Flora,” and the other on the impregnation of the 
wonderful evanescent flowers of an iris called 
Tigridia conchiflora, by Mr. Duncan. Mr. 
Gulliver has only detected Raphides in three 
British dicotyledonous orders, the Balsamec, 
Onagracee, and Rubiacee, although they are 
extremely abundant in endogens, occurring in 
nearly half our species. Although Edwin Quecket 
and Mr. Rayney some years ago thought such 
crystals were formed by a mere chemical process, 
yet John Quecket, Payen, and others came to the 
conclusion that Raphides have an organic basis, 
and Mr. Gulliver says ‘ it is certain Raphides 
commonly occur in bundles within a beautiful 
living cell, the whole forming an organism as in- 
imitable by mere chemistry as a spore or grain 
of pollen.” The organic nature of Raphides and 
their great constancy cannot fail to attract at- 
tention as a most important character in the 
vegetable kingdom. Mr. Duncan has, if possible,, 
given us a still more valuable addition to physio- 
logical botany. In Tigridia at least he denies 
that the extrusion of the pollen tube from the 
pollen is dependent on po. eres or exosmose, 
which is the commonly received explanation of 
the phenomenon, but asserts that it is due to cell 
growth. These tubes in TJigridia reach the 
ovule in four-and-twenty hours, although the 
style is four and in some cases nearly five inches 
long. He hasfound that the pollen tube is cellular, 
and is not one continuous elongation of the cell 
wall. He also distinctly asserts that no perfora- 
tion of the embryo-sac takes place. The speedy 
death of the flower, according to the author, is 
produced by the turgescence of the inferior ex- 
tremity of the style, produced by the descent of 
the pollen tubes pressing upon the vessels which 
convey nourishment to the other parts of the 
blossom. 


In the course of a discussion at the Academy 
of Sciences on the 5th inst, on a paper by 
Captain Caron, it was stated that the firebricks 
used in France for metallurgical purposes are 
brought from this country, and that they are 
sold at one franc each. It was suggested by M. 
Boussingault that magnesia bricks would not be 
more expensive, and it would appear that there 
is an advantage in using this rete In this 
country crude fireclay is worth from five to ten 
shillings or even a guinea per ten. 


AN interesting notice by M. Lacaze-Duthiers 
of the manner in which the ianthina constructs 
its delicate raft is contained in a recent number 
of the Annales des Sciences Naturelles. It is 
stated in some books that the float or raft is an 
extreme modification of the operculum, but this is 
denied by the author of the present paper, and 
also by Mr. Adams (Annals and Magazine of 
Natural History, x., 1862). M. Lacaze-Duthiers 
had an opportunity in 1862 of examining several 
living specimens of ianthine which had been 
blown ashore in the Bay of Bouliff, near Calles. 
They were placed in an aquarium, where 
they commenced to put their damaged rafts 
in repair. The raft is formed with tolerable 
regularity, the cells of which it is com- 
posed being polygonal, owing to the mutual 

ressure of the ceils, The original form is, 
owever, circular, as may be seen in those on 
the extremities of the raft. The foot of the 
animal is divided into two distinct parts. The 














statistics, but we have Teastp to believe that 





the county rate in the case of those who shall 
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hinder and larger part is flat, and to this the 
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float is attached. The anterior part is rounded 
in front, and it is this anterior part which con- 
structs the raft. ves the vennieeel Gow i 
which accompan e paper, it wi ifficult 
to give a clear idea of the modus operandi, The 
anterior portion of the foot is extremely con- 
tractile, and the animal has the power of causing 
it to assume a cup shape, and when in this posi- 
tion the foot is placed on the raft at the spot 
where a new cell is to be added, the edges of the 
foot are attached to the raft and the centre 1s 
raised up, in the cup shape already mentioned, 
so that a small portion of air is imprisoned. The 
animal is now seen to move the foot backwards 
and forwards, as if to secure the firm attachment 
of the sides of the layer of glutinous substance 
which exudes from the foot. When the animal 
removes its foot, this glutinous layer remains 
attached and forms another cell, in which a 
globule of air is imprisoned. Thus it is, aecord- 
to M. Lacaze-Duthiers, that the ianthina builds 
its frail raft. 

Mr. Evan Hopxrns read an elaborate paper 
on the compasses of iron ships at the United 
Service Institution on the 29th ult. Settin 
out with the assumption ‘‘that the acquire 
polarity from induction and position is generally 
acknowledged to be the principal cause of ‘de- 
viation,’ and the danger attending the sailing of 
a new iron ship,” Mr. Hopkins proposes to de- 
stroy this polarity, either before or after launch- 
ing, by the application of powerful electro- 
magnets, thus obviating the necessity for 
‘‘swinging.” The ship is to be treated as a 
huge bar-magnet which is to be demag- 
netized, but Mr. Hopkins gives no details 
of his process, which he admitted had not 

et been tried. It must, however, always be 

rme in mind that even if we were able to 
destroy the polarity of iron ships, either by Mr. 
Hopkins’ or any other method, or to prevent it 
altogether by altering the position of the ship i 
the various stages of its construction, the iron 
still remains susceptible to magnetic influences. 
It is true that Messrs. Evans and Smith have 
shown that there is a constant and regular 
diminution both in the quadrantal devia- 
tion aud in the directive force with the 
lapse of time, showing apparently a change 
in the molecular structure of the iron, by 
which it becomes less and less susceptible 
of induced magnetism. Mr. Hopkins further 
recommends that the steering compass be raised 
to such an elevation as will place it beyond the 
reach of the influence of the ordinary attraction 
of the wrought iron of the vessel. In order to 
read the compass, a reflector is fixed near it, so 
that it may be correctly read at a distance of 
twenty feet from the steering wheel. 
his compass needles of the strongest directive 
power, so as to avoid unsteadiness and excessive 
oscillation. For high latitudes, where straight 
needles are found sluggish in their movements, he 
purposes to bend the needle ‘‘to the average 
angle of the dip.”’ ‘‘A flat needle,” he says, 
**if bent to the angle of the dip at the centre, 
will not only have its directive polar power in- 
creased, its vibrations will be reduced to one- 
third.” Our knowledge on this most important 
subject is, it must be confessed, in a most un- 
satisfactory state, and we hardly think that 
Mr. Hopkins’ researches, in their present 
state, will help us much. In his introduc- 
tion he states that ‘‘a small needle can be 
retained in the centre of an helix of a battery 
without any apparent support.” This is, we 
believe, not so, 
writings of many eminent men. Professor 
William Thomson says ‘‘ the phenomenon of 
a solid body, hovering freely in the air, in 
stable equilibrium, without any external sup- 
port or constraint, has never, | am convinced, 

n witnessed as the result of any magnetical ex- 

riment’”’ ( Philosophical Magazine xxxvii., 250). 
Mr. Hopkins’ method of accounting for this sup- 
posed effect is curious, He thinks it is due to 
**the presence of a dense magnetic fluid concen- 
een, Sree the spiral by the electro-magnetic 

orce. 

We learn from the Re 
Kew Gardens that the Herbarium has recently ac- 
quired two of the most important private collec- 
tions that existed anywhere in Europe—viz., Dr. 
Lindley’s collection of orchids, by purchase, and 
Dr. Burchéll’s South African and South American 
herbarium, by gift, from his sister. ‘‘ Dr. 
Lindley’s collection of orchids,” says the 
Director, ‘‘is the key to the nomenclature of 
this vast and important family of plants ; it was 
commenced when the first importation of them 
took place, and has been kept up by purchase 
and contribution from every quarter for nearly 
half a century, and will always be the standard 





of reference. It contains upwards of 3,000 
specimens, in perfect condition, fastened upon 
cartridge paper, and copiously illustrated with 
sketches and dissections by Dr. Lindley’s own 
hand, and from other sources.” ; 

Srr WALTER TREVELYAN writing to the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, starts a curious and in- 
genious theory on the advantage of a small 
percentage of carbonic acid in the air. The 
sedative nature of this gas is well known, and 
with most animals in a_ state of nature 
sleep comes on at the time when plants 
commence to develop carbonic acid, that is 
at sunset, and it relaxes its hold about 
sunrise, when plants begin to exhale oxygen. 
Further, when man and animals compose them- 
selves to sleep, they not only do so in the posi- 
tion which gives the greatest relaxation to the 





muscles, but ‘‘ they place the head so as to | 
favour the accumulation of that gas about it, | 


and consequently its inhalation. 


and depressed pillow, those of most quadrupeds 
couched between their paws, and those of birds 
nestled among the feathers of their backs or 


| wings,’ so that in all these cases, owing to the 


and carefully washed, 


He makes | 


though it is to be found in the | 


low and confined position of the mouth and 
nostrils, much of the air must be inhaled again 
and again, and become gradually mixed with a 
larger proportion of carbonic acid. He also 
my ol the fact that the carnivora who are noc- 
turnal in their habits, retire during the day to 
deep and narrow caverns, in which the air, 
becoming vitiated by their respiration, tends to 
promote sleep. The obvious objection to this 
theory is, that the carbonic acid becomes 
rapidly diffused, so that the air in every part 
of the room would probably be found to be 
sensibly of the same composition. i 

Proressor BéTrcER gives the following as his 
method of etching meteoric stones, 80 as to 
render their internal structure visible. Nitric 
acid of 12 sp. gr. is diluted with an equal 
volume of wager, and the stone, having been 
previously cut’ and polished, is placed in the 
solution. The sides and parts not required to 
be acted upon are coated with a solution of 
asphalte in benzole. To facilitate the action of 
the acid, the face of the stone is touched 
lightly from time to time with a camel- 
hair pencil, and after the lapse of five or six 
minutes the stone is taken out of the acid, 
tirst in water, and 
then in carbonate of soda to remove every trace 
of acid. The stone is then dried, the asphalte 
dissolved off by turpentine, and the etched 
surface coated with a solution of paraffine in 
benzole, to preserve it from rust. 


SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE, 





THE ZODIACS OF DENDERA, 
(No. 1.) 

T has been my intention for some weeks past 
to address a letter to you on the astronomi- 
cal sculptures at Dendera, the true date of which 
I flatter myself that Ihave discovered. These 
sculptures have of iate attracted much attention 
on the Continent, owing to the publication of a 
very learned and ingenious work by M. Lauth, 
of Munich, which he has entitled ‘‘ Les Zodia- 
ues de Denderale.” On the various questions 
iscussed in this work, other than that of the 
date of the sculptures, I do not intend now to 
speak ; and as to the date question, I will con- 
fine myself to stating my own views, and ad- 
ducing the arguments which appear to me to 
sustain them; taking no notice of those of M. 
Lauth, which are totally different, and, as I am 

persuaded, completely erroneous. 

which 


Before entering on this, is the 


/main subject of my letter, it will be de- 


Rev. H. Stobart. I believe that t 


sirable that I should say something on cer- 
tain wooden tablets obtained in Egypt by the 

_ tablets 
are very little known in this country, and yet it 


_ is necessary that my readers should have some 


rt of the Director of the | 


knowledge of them, in order to appreciate the 
force of my reasoning. Mr. Stobart obtained 
four tablets, which made part of a series that 
must have originally contained eleven. Of these, 
the second, seventh, eighth, and tenth are in 
existence. Each tablet contains five columns on 
each of its faces; but of the twenty columns 
which remain, seven are very much defaced. 
Enough, however, remains to show the object 
of the tablets. They, when in a complete state, 
indicated the sign of the zodiac in which each of 
the five planets was located on every day for 
about seventy years. This is done by giving the 
sign in which each planet was on the first day 
183 


The head of a | 
man, when at rest, generally lies low, on asoft | 





to another, either by direct or by 
tion. The place in the sign which 
occupied was not noted; and this shows that 
these tablets were designed for astrological pur- 
poses, and not for astronomical. may 
vianet remaiped in the same house, tation, 
or depression, it was regarded as a matter of 
no consequence in what degree of the sign it 
was placed. Now, this is exactly the view of 
the matter taken by the designer of the Den- 
dera Zodiacs; and the want of attending to 
this has led into error all previous writers on 
these zodiacs. 

But I cannot dismiss these Stobart-tablets 
without some further explanation. The inscrip- 
tions thereon are divided into years—namely, 
Alexandrian years, commeni on the 
August of our calendar ; and at the head of each 
year the number is written in red ink. Thus the 
earliest date given is ‘‘ The 4th year ;” namely, 


of Vespasian, beginning 30th August, a.p. 71 ; 








for the years of Vespasian are counted from the 
new year which next followed the death of Nero. 
The name of the Emperor was, no doubt, written 
after the first year; but no first year — 
in any of the existing tablets, save that of Had- 
rian, pe, ee 29th August, a.p. 116; and in 
place of his name is a monogram denoting ‘*‘ the 
reigning sovereign.” Thisis of importance, as it 
shows that the tablets were made before a. D. 137. 
Another important remark is this : According 
to these tablets, there were only forty-eight 
years from the death of Nero to the death of 
Trajan ; whereas, according to the received chro- 
nology, and the fasti in general use, there were 
forty-nine. The error is in the reign of Ves- 
pasian, who really died in a.p. 78, and not, as 
is commonly thought, in a.p. 79. His sueces- 
sors also, for more than a hundred years, all died 
a year earlier than modern chronologers assume 
that they did. The testimony of Claudius 
Ptolemy in his canon exactly agrees with that 
of the Stobart-tablets ; and he also is a contem- 
porary authority ; for he was born under Ves- 
pasian, and lived to the reign of M. Aurelius. 
I cannot, however, help doubting whether these 
testimonies are really distinct. Everything ap- 

ears to me to point to the conclusion that 

tolemy himself was the author of the Stobart- 
tablets. This, however, may be easily verified 
or disproved. Will some one who has access to 
Ptolemy’s tables take the trouble of calculating 
on what days, according to these tables, Mercury 
entered the Virgin, the Balance, and the Scor- 
pion in the latter part of the years 70, 71, and 
72; and see if they be not the same as the fol- 
lowing dates given in the tablets ?— 


% entered Mp a.n. 70 Sept. 11; a.v. 71 Sept. 6; a.v. 72 Aug. 29 
Ls Sept. 30 Sept. 24 Sept. 17 
™m Oct. 19 Oct, 13 Oct. 4 


The tablets state that & went back into 2 A.D. 
72, Nov. 4, and forward again into m Nov. 9. 
No similar entry is made for either of the pre- 
ceding years ; because the retro ion was in 
them confined within the limits of the Scorpion. 
I give the dates for three years, because M. 
Lauth has called in question the correctness of 
the received method of reducing Alexandrian 
years to Julian. He affirms that the 
intercalary day was not at the end of the year, 
but in its middle, where the Romans placed their 
intercalary day. Acvording to this h esis, 
the three dates in a.p. 71 would each be a day 
earlier than I have made them. Thus the same 
calculations, which would test the correctness of 
my hypothesis, that the dates on the tablets 
were calculated by Ptolemy's tables, would also 
test the correctness of M. Lauth’s hypothesis as 
to the place of the intercalary day. 

I may now proceed to the Dendera Zodiacs ; 
but I had better reserve what I have to say of 
them till another letter.—I am, &c., 

Epwarp HIncks. 


Killyleagh, County Down, Feb. 1, 1866. 





‘* PLINT FINDS.” 


Penarth, Truro, Feb, 10, 1866. 

[° may interest many of your readers to be in- 
; sap that —— — — i rocks high. 

evon and Corn on the ite high- 
lands of the Bodmin moors, a Bw num- 
ber of flint flakes, of the type said to be arrow- 
heads and flake-knives, have lately been dis- 
covered ; and, as these ‘‘ Finds” are at present 


not only of considerable interest, but in m 
opinion have been much misinterpreted, von wil 


allow i account 
in the Bouth.Weat of England.” traciar 





wre 


- green-sand soils of the South-East of 
and are probably the tailing out of ry flint 





ts, 
i at intervals southward to the Braun- 
ton Burrows, and continued on the other side of 
the mouth of the Taw under Northam. Within 
the estuary, the flakes have been dug up from 
the soil of Horsey Island, and found as far up 
the river as Heanton Court. On the outside of 
the Pebble Ridge, in Barnstaple Bay, there is 
a submarine forest, and the es have there 
been found under the stumps of the ancient trees. 
Flint nodules and flakes are also found on the 
hillside above Croyde Bay, and further inland I 
have picked up split flints, 200 feet above the 
sea level. Some traces of man have been dis- 
covered with the Croyde flakes—viz., a human (?) 
bone, some rough pottery, and a glass flake. 

The wide distribution of these flakes over 
many miles of surface, appears to me to be quite 
oe ggg with the notion that the terrace at 

e was once the site of a manufactory of 
flint inplements. And the regular manner in 
which these flints are bedded in the same 
stratum of the drift for 1 distances around 
the coast line, leads irresistibly to the conclu- 
sion that they had a geological and not an anti- 
quarian origin. 

Further westward, perfect flakes are found at 
Point, near Padstow, and fractured 

at Constentine Bay, and yet further west 
at Holy-well Bay. In 1842 the Rev. J. Buller 
described the ents of flint ‘‘ resembling 
arrow-heads” scattered on the surface of the 
in the parish of St. Just, near the Land’s- 
; and, in a late exploration of the Scill 
Isles, I discovered shattered flints in great abund- 
ance, both on the surface of the land, and em- 
bedded in drift among water-worn boulders of 
trap, hornblende, and grit rocks, all foreign to 
the islands, which are composed ‘chalky. of 


on the South coast, the ‘‘Greens,” at Pen- 
zance, the ‘“‘ Lowlands ” of St. Keverne, and the 
numerous ‘‘ Raised Beaches ””—all contain shat- 
tered flints, which proved a source of much = 
ity to that accomplished geologist, the late 


An important inland ‘Flint find” has been 
made the past summer by Mr. Francis Hext. 
On the barren granite moors east of Bodmin, 890 
feet above the sea, there is a lonely mountain 
tarn, a mile in circumference, called Dozmare 
Pool. The moor-men in streaming for tin have 
its surface about five feet, and from the 
shore a number of flint flakes have 

ered by Mr. Hext. > nee ew 
is abundant harvest, and dug some 
the soil. They are mostly perfect flakes 
ordinary form, but one piece appeared to 
a —_e arrow-head of the barbed Irish 

inquiry, I was informed that where 
soil ie moor was by rivulets, 
flakes were commonly found. In the valley 


; and on the table-land of serpentine which 
the Lizard peninsula, there are fractured 
300 feet above the sea. 

this rapid and condensed survey I 
to draw a few inferences :— 

1. These split flints are similar to the 
flint gravel so abundant on the ape ar ary 


ui 


v8 
F 
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carried by currents or ice at the Drift 


2. To describe a nest of these flints as a 
**midden,” or a manufactory, and to ignore the 
fact of their wide and general distribution, leads 

conclusions. 
majority of the best-formed flakes are 






80 small that they could not have been used for 


or knives. 


is found inks unaen deve- 
y-fractured flints, undoubtedly 
natural causes, as in the most perfect 
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severely — by the investigations of the 
uaternary deposits now in p 
saeation to these western ‘‘ flint-finds” in 
order that the line between geological facts and 
antiquarian records may bemore definitely drawn. 
—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Nicus. WHITLEY. 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 
PARIS, 

THe AcADEMY oF ScrENCcES.—Jan. 2.—‘‘ On 
the History of Spectrum Analysis,” Sir David 
Brewster showing in this communication that 
the discovery of this method of chemico-physical 
investigation is far older than is generally sup- 

Indeed, he attributes it to his own and 

‘ox Talbot's researches, and states that numer- 
ous other pursuits prevented his publishing his 
earlier observations. —‘‘ The Identity of Cholera 
with the Concomitant Epizootics,” a paper by 
M. Guyon, who endeavours to prove the asser- 
tion embodied in the title. He brings forward 
a good deal of special evidence in — = of his 
views, but his arguments are evident y adduced 
to prove a foregone conclusion.—‘‘The Proper 
Vessels in the Aroidex.” This is the continua- 
tion of a paper which we reported in our last 
abstract. M. Frécul describes the true vessels. 
These are canals with an oleo-resinous juice, 
and formed by two or three rows of small oblong 
cells, which are narrower than those of the sur- 
rounding parenchyma. They exist in the 
leaves, stems, and adventitious roots. In the 
blade of the leaf they are arranged parallel to 
the veins. The resinous matter which they 
contain is generally colourless in the roots ; but 
in the stem and leaves it assumes a yellowish 
colour, ing to orange and red.—‘‘ The Ten- 
drils of the Cucurbitacew.” M. A. Chatin de- 
scribes these organs in the several genera of the 
squirting-melon order.. After summing up all 
the facts connected with the morphology of these 
processes, he concludes : (1) Thatendril of the 


cucurbitacez is of open ori (2) If it be 
undivided, its analogy with the axillary parts is 
invariable. If, on the contrary, it is branched, 
its divisions correspond to as many appendicular 
organs (leaves) ; its main portion represents the 
branch. (3) There is no relation of origin be- 
tween the tendrils and the ordinary roots, but 
there is a relationship between these o: and 
the adventitious’ roots. —‘‘ Diluvial Phenomena” 
is an important’ memoir by M. Contejean, who 
gives a categorical statement of his opinions, 
not the least serious of which is his asserion that 
the phenomena known as diluvial and glacial are 
the co uence of erosion, and have the same 
cause.—‘‘ The Parasite of the Bee.” M. Duche- 
min has done good service to agriculture by point- 
ing out the source of the minute creature which 
attacks the hive-bee. From several observa- 
tions and experiments, he believes he is justified 
in affirming that the parasite is to be found 
upon the Helianthus annuus, and that the bee 
takes it from the plant, not the } wp from the 
bee.—The correspondence included a valuable 
letter from M. Simonin, upon ‘‘ The Climate of 
California ;” a note from M, Hempel, on ‘‘ The 
Electric Conductibility of Hyponitric Acid 
Gas ;” and one from Dr. T. L. Phipson, upon 
**The Medicinal Mud of the Island of Ischia.” 
Jan. 8.—‘*On an Equation of the Fifth 
Degree,” by M. Hermite, a mathematical paper, 
too long for abstraction here.—‘‘ Meteorites 
which Fell on the 25th of August lastin Algeria,” 
M. Daubrée. The metallic grains of which the 
meteorites were partly composed were of four 
kinds : (1) Grains which were separated from the 
rest by means of the magnet. They consisted 
of grey and malleable iron alloyed with nickel. 


When treated with pietiener acid they gave 
off hydrogen and hydrosulphuric acid. @) The 
part not attracted ~ Soong magnet was composed 
of grains with brilliant yellow metallic lustre, 
but without crystallineform ; treated with hydro- 
chloric acid they behaved like protosulphide of 


iron. (3) Some of the from the second group 
resisted completely th action of the hydrochloric 
acid and even of Aquaregia. (4) Numerous black 
grains, which presented the form of the regular 
octahedron. —‘‘ The Height of the Waves above 
the Surface of the Ocean.” M. Coupvent des 
Bois continues his meteorogical memoirs. He 
draws the following conclusions: (1) In the 
equatorial Pacific the mean height of the waves 
diminishes in going from east to west, the height 
being three or four times near America 
than near Asia. (2) In the equatorial Indian 
Ocean the waves are higher in the middle than 
at either eastern or extreme. (3) In the 
equatorial Atlantic Ocean the mean height of the 
Waves increases from east to west. (4) 
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The mean ight of the waves is nearly 

I invite | the same in latitudes when the entire 
zone and equatorial el is taken into 


consideration ; this mean height is about two 
metres. (5) This mean height is reduced 
to one metre in of the ocean pro- 
tected by land. (6) The highest waves are 
found in the neighbourhood of New Holland, in 
a latitude of between 50° and 60°. Here the 
mean is nearly double the average wave, or about 
four metres.—‘* A New Method for rapidly and 
economically Converting any mass of Cast-iron 
into Steel.” M. Galy-Cazalat is the inventor 
of this process. He brings the metal to the 
state of fusion and then forces it into a stream of 
heated steam. The vapour becomes decomposed, 
its oxygen burns away the carbon and oxide of 
iron, while the = ee ae unites with and 
removes the sulphur, phosphorus, and other 
metals which injure the steel.—‘‘The Non- 
regeneration of the Spleen” is a short reply from 
M. Peyrani to M. Philipeaux, in which the 
writer denies that the spleen is ever regenerated, 
after even partial removal.—‘‘ On the Effects of 
Coloration and Extinction of Colour produced by 
Artificial Light.” Mr. Nicklés showed that 
although most artificial lights prevent colours 
being seen, thisis not the case with the magne- 
sium light. Onthe conclusion of the paper M. 
Chevreul observed that the esium light is not 
the only one which displays the true colours of 
objects, but that the electric light produced 
between two electrides of carbon has exactly 
the same effect.—Other papers were, ‘‘On 
Lepidosirens,” by M. A. Duméril ; ‘*‘ The Forma- 
tion of Acetylene in Incomplete Combustion,” by 
M. Berthelot ; and ‘‘The Granatiferous Mud of 
Pesaro” by M. Pisani. 

Jan. 15.—‘*‘ A Memoir upon the Sulphides,” 
by M. Pelouze, is to be continued. Among other 
points of interest, the author showed that sul- 
phides do give a precipitate with calcic salts, but 
that this so constantly re-dissolves, that it has 
escaped the attention of chemists.—‘‘ Second 
Inequality of Movement of the Sun’s Spots.’” 
M. Faye endeavours in this, as in his other 
paper, to oe Bag the theory of the 
solar MT tau ah ae 
powered se The Existence of a ’ third em- 
brane in the Anther. M. Chatin announces a dis- 
covery which must interest the botanical world. 
Numerous observations, he said, leave no doubt 
upon his mind of the existence of a membrane 
internal to the endothecium, or fibro-cellular 
membrane. Thisis present in all anthers at a cer- 
tain ~~ of their development.—‘‘ The Separa- 
tion of Cobalt from Nickel,” and of M ese 
from Cobalt and Nickel, by M. Fremy. 
The author dissolves the oxides of the two 
ooo 4 ba Fe «sat: and ne to ee 
solution he adds permanganate of potash, until 
the mixture remains violet. He then redis- 
solves the oxide with a slight excess of hydro- 
chloric acid. On cooling, the cobalt is deposited. 
as a crystalline reddish powder.—The corre- 
spondence included a valuable paper on ‘‘ The 
sage of Parturitionin the Kangaroos,” by M. 

Ix, 

Jan. 22.—M. Hermite continued his mathe- 
matical memoirs. At this meeting his paper 
was devoted to the consideration of ‘‘An Equa- 
tion of the Fifth .—**On the Fixation of 
the Limits between Species and Varieties, espe- 
ms yg Relation tothe Hymenopterous Insects ;’” 
by M. Sichel. This essay embraces a vast 
number of propositions, the last of which is as 
follows: The ies is immutable, but may 
modify itself to an infinite degree, as a variety 
under the influence of climate, geological con- 
stitution of the soil, and hybridization.—‘‘ Reply 
to a Note of M. Pastein’s,” by M.\ Meunier. 
This is but a continuation of the unpleasant 
dispute which has recently taken place between 
these two savants.—‘* Localization of Fibre-cells 
in some Anthers, by M. A. Chatin. The author 
concludes: (1) That fibre-cells are generally 
absent in anthers opening by pores. (2) That 
fibre-cells are defective in a certain number of 
anthers which dehisce longitudinally. (3) That 
in some plants whose stamens have undergone 
an arrest of development, if not morphologic, at 
at least histologic, the absence of fibre-cells 
coincides with the incomplete evolution of the 

llen.—‘* The Existence of Urea in the Milk of 

erbivorous Animals,” by M. Lefort. Dumas, 
Prévost, and others have shown the presence of 
urea in human milk, but the author of the 
present paper has found this substance in 
notable proportions, even in the milk of the 
cow. From ten litres of pure milk he obtained 
one and a-half grammes of nitrate of urea, which 
was easily ized by its ine form and 
its reaction with per-nitrate of mercury. 
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BRUSSELS. 

Roya AcADEMY OF pe ae: . beak 
The Perpetual Secretary presen e results © 
several series of ‘oder tehiona on the periodical 
phenomena of the animal kingdom, which had 

recorded during the past year by observers 
in various parts of the kingdom. _ 

The following papers were received: Glaser, 
**On the T ormation of Aniline into Azoben- 
zoide.”” Ladenb **On the Synthesis of Anisic 
Acid and one of its Homologues.”’ Henry, ‘‘On 
the History of Chromium.” Van Beneden, 
«‘Memoir on the Littoral Fauna of Belgium.” 
Dupont, ‘‘On the Quaternary Formations of 
the Valleys of the Meuse and the Lesse in the 
province of Namur.” 

Reports on the two following papers were read: 
Cornet and Briart, ‘‘On the Meule of Brac- 
quegnies.” In this memoir, which was ordered 
to printed in the Recueil, the authors 
endeavour to assign the true position of the for- 
mation known by the miners in the neighbour- 
hood of Mons under the name of meule. It 
belongs to the cretaceous system, and is about 
180 metres thick. It is similar in composition 
to the gaire of the Ardennes.—Dauge, ‘‘On the 
Rotation of the Sun.” This paper was ordered 
to be printed in the Bulletin. 

M. Ernest Quetelet read a paper “‘ On the 
Meteorological Phenomena of 1865."" M. Quete- 
let’s observations were taken at the Royal Ob- 
servatory at Brussels. The mean temperature 
during April, May, and September was higher 
than it has been since 1833. ‘The amount of atmos- 
pherical electricity was very insignificant, and 
observations do not record so great a dryness of 
the air as that observed last year. M. Quetelet 
suggests that this a perhaps be accounted for 
by the extremely small quantity of rain in 1864, 
which was less than that of any previous year 
for which we possess observations. The follow- 
ing table contains the dates of the most impor- 
tant meteorological events of the year :— 

Jan. 14.—Lowest barometer. Most violent 
wind. 

Feb. 15.—Greatest cold. 

Mar. 30.—Last snow. 

April 4.—Last frost. 

»,  24.—Greatest dryness of the atmosphere. 

July 16.—Greatest absolute heat. 

»»  22.—Greatest rainfall. 

Nov. 14.—First frost. 

Dec. 11.—Highest barometer. 

No snow up to the end of the year. 

M. Dupret presented a note ‘‘ On the excep- 
tional Temperature of 1866 observed at Ghent.” 
The mean temperature during the month of 
January, on an average of 27 years, is 1°°8 C., but 
during the first month of the present year the 
mean temperature rose to 5°°7 C. 

M. Spring read a letter from Dr. Lisch, ‘‘ Onthe 
Post-diluvial Period in Mecklenburg,” and also a 
paper “‘On the Head of a Beaver found at Donck.”’ 
PM. Quetelet read a letter from M. Peltier on the 
vexed question of the proper terminations of 
lightning conductors, which was ordered to be 
printed in the Bulletin. M. Van Beneden com- 
municated a letter which he had received 
from Mr. Flower, of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, on the structure of a Balznop- 
tera. ,He afterwards made some remarks on 
trichinz, in the course of which he stated that 
M. Gluge had proposed to discuss the subject 
some years back, but that it was thought advis- 
able not to cause groundless alarm to the public. 
The state of i had not altered in 
page since that time, and if we had eaten 
pork with impunity until now, there was no 
reason why we should not continue to do so. 
The unexpected results of Leuckaert and 
Virchow’s investigations led people to imagine 
that the trichine, like other nematoid unisexual 
worms, might be developed in different ani- 
mals; but this was not so. M. Van Beneden 
referred also to the difficulty of recognizing 
trichine by the microscope. ‘‘I may remark, in 
conclusion, that it is not enough to have 
& microscope in one’s hands to detect the 

resence of the worms, and that it will 

prudent to rely only on those who 
are perfectly familiar with the use of this 
instrument, who know that only a low power— 
a very low power—is necessary to discover the 
trichine, and that their presence is more easily 
proved with a single than with a double micro- 


scope. 








REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
GEOGRAPHICAL,—Jan. 12.—Sir R. Murchison, 
President, in the chair. 
The paper’ announced for the evening (an im- 





portant one on the onic of the River Purds) 
was adjourned for the purpose of discussing the 
disaster which has happened to the Baron von 
der Decken’s expedition, on the Juba River in 
East Africa. A report. sent home by the Han- 
seatic Consul at Zanzibar was first read ; by this 
it appeared that the Baron, after seven months’ 
preparation at Zanzibar, commenced the ascent 
of the Juba with his two steamers on the 15th of 
August. Here one of his vessels was wrecked ; 
the other proceeded, and on the 19th of Sep- 
tember arrived at the town of Berdera. A few 
miles beyond Berdera, below the rapids, it 
struck on a rock and to fill. The Baron 
and Dr. Link (the botanist of the expedition) 
returned to Berdera to obtain assistance. 
Three days after, the camp was attacked 
by about 200 armed Somili, Ag te 
coming from Berdera, and the artist (Mr. Trenn) 
and engineer (Mr. Kanter) were killed. Fearing 
now for the safety of the Baron at Berdera, the 
commander of the camp (Baron von Schickh) 
resolved to embark the remainder of the party 
in the only remaining boat, and descend the river 
with all speed to obtain assistance from Zanzibar, 
350 miles distant from the mouth of the Juba— 
a resolution which was forthwith put into execu- 
tion. The President spoke with much feeling 
on the noble character of the Baron von der 
Decken, whose fate was now so doubtful in the 
hands of the Berdera chief. 

Colonel Rigby, our late, and Colonel Playfair, 
our present, consul at Zanzibar, also addressed 
the meeting, and gave their opinion, founded on 
the known character and practice of the Somilis, 
that the Baron and Dr. Link had not been put 
to death, but were only held to ransom by the 
Berdera sultan. It is believed that many 
Englishmen wrecked on these shores are pe | 
in captivity amongst the Somilis. News h 
quite recently been received that an English 
man-of-war had gone to the mouth of the Juba 
to aid Baron von Schickh in the search for his 
leader ; and Sir Roderick Murchison stated that 
the Admiralty had despatched renewed orders 
to the commander of the English squadron on 
the coast to render all the assistance he was 
able, compatible with the rules of the service. 





Royat Asratic.—Jan. 15.—The Right Hon. 
Lord Strangford, V.-P., in the chair. 

A paper was read ‘‘ On the Initial Coinage of 
Bengal,” by Mr. E. Thomas, Inthe Protected 
State of Kooch Bahar, in Nerthern Bengal, ala 
hoard of silver coins was discovered towards the 
end of August, 1863, from which, previously to its 
being consigned to the Presidency Mint crucibles 
in Calcutta, selections were made to enrich the 
medal cabinets of the local mint, and the museum 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. In addition to 
these, upwards of a thousand specimens were 
secured for Colonel C. 8. Guthrie, and it was 
from a critical examination of the latter selection 
that the writer had derived the leading materials 
for his paper. The collection, he said, was 
remarkable for its peculiarly local character, and 
its extremely limited range in point of time ; in- 
asmuch as it embraced compactly the records of 
ten kings, ten mint cities, and represented 107 
years of the annals of the country ; and the date 
of its inhumation might be fixed towards the 
end of the fourteenth century a.D. The writer 
proceeded to show that previously to the first 
entry of Muhammadan armies into Bengal, no 
coined money of any description was current in 
that province; and that it was the Emperor 
Altamsh whose silver coins furnished not only 
the phcge. 1 of a long line of sequent Delhi 
mintages, but also the manifest introductory 
model of all Bengal coinages. After fully treat- 
ing the various questions as to the artistic merits 
of the Bengal coins, their varying standards of 
weight and intrinsic value, and the relative rate 
of exchange of the precious metals inter se, under 
the different rulers of Muhammadan India, the 
author noticed, in conclusion, the historical 

ings of these coins, in connexion with the 
slender data furnished by Persian and Arabic 
writers of that period. Beginning with the 
celebrated Queen Regnant of Muhammadan 
India, Riziah, the daughter of Altamsh (4.H. 
734), whose coins are the earliest that can be 
definitely attributed to 4 Bengal mint, the fol- 
lowing — are successively represented in the 
series: Rukn-ud-din Kai Kaus ene 691), 
Shams-ud- din Firiz (a.n. 702), 8 b-ud-din, 
Bahadur Shah (4.8. 710), Mubarak Shah (.n. 
737), Ali Shah (4.n. 742), Ghazi Shah (a.n. 
751) Iids Shah (a.u. 740), Sikandar Shah (a. nH. 
751), and Azam Shah (4.4. 791). The principal 
mintages were at the following cities, each of 
which served in turn as capital : Lakhnauti (or 
Gaur), Firizdbad (or Paadur), Satgaon (near 








H y), Shahr-i-nau (or the rebuilt Gaur), 
S m (near Dacca), and Muazamdbad (a 
new capital of Eastern Bengal). 

Jan. 29.—Sir E. Colebrooke, Bart., MP., 
President, in the chair. Messrs. E. B. 
Cowell and T. C. Plowden were elected 
resident members. —A paper by the Hon. H. E. 
J. Stanley was read, ‘ e Poetry of Mo- 
hamed Rabadan, an nese Morisco.” The 
author age thata “> a the mpeg eS 
con e badan was 
coaining the poo of Habadon. TA SUE 
in the Tunis territory, in the year 1719. There 
were then, according to Mr. Mo twelve 
villages or towns in the province of Tunis where 
the people spoke Spanish, and one in which they 
spoke wh 8 ese phy knew by heart, 
and were in the habit o s, the of 
Rabadan, which were written in panish at the 

inning of the seventeenth century, for the in- 

struction of the Moriscoes, who, even at that 
time, a hundred and twenty years after arri 
in Africa, and living as they did in the midst 
Be Arab population, eal port to a A ve Spanish 
anguage. The principal portion of these poems 
is a history of the rophets, beginning with the 
creation of the world and going on to describe 
the deluge, the history of Abraham, the 

enealogies of Ishmael and Isaac, and the 

istory of the other prophets, down to Hashim, 
Abdul Muttalib, and the Prophet, the description 
of whose death forms one of the best cantos in 
the book. Among the other poems in the 
volume, the writer mentioned with icular 
aggre the history of the day of judgment. 

point of literary merit, he said, these 

poems were of no mean order, but they were 
onaer interesting to the philologist, on account 
of the Arabic words scattered over them, many 
old Spanish words now obsolete, and various 
other peculiarities. The Arabic words, of which 
several are used, which are now lost from the 
—— language, are so defaced that it is not 

ways easy to recognize them ; they are either 
religious or legal terms, such as an 
angel ; alcwrsi and alarxz, the Divine 3 
aleafara, expiation ; acidaque, dowry ; — a 
woman's legal deputy. As instances of the 
in which from Arabic roots words were f 
according to the rules of Spanish grammar and 


idiom, the writer mentioned the : 
halecar, to create; halecado, PraeBvcenn: 
camiento, creation ; 


azachdado, _taha- 
rado, purified ; alcafanado, shrouded ; j 
pilgrims, allohador, the writer of the A 
almahfad, or heavenly prototype of the Koran. 


After the — of the paper was concluded, 
Vicount Strangford made some further remarks 
on this little known and much-neglected chapte 
in the —— history of Spain—viz., Spani 
poetry, by Morisco authors. The number of 
poets and prose writers of this class was, he 
said, by no means so inconsiderable as one might 
su ; and besides Mohamed Rabadan and 
Abdulkerim bin Aly Perez, there were man 
other authors whose works were well worth col- 
lecting and editing. There was at present one 
scholar, the ebrated Spanish savant, D. 
Pascual de Gayangos, who stored up all 
jr Te er en were: the mae to which Soe 
co ; but, pending the preparation 
his collections and his literary researches . 
them for publication, it was most desirable that 
an edition of Rabadan’s poems from the MS. in 


are in the Arabic character and Spanish lan- 
MATHEMATICAL.—Jan. 15.—General Mi * 
—Professor De Mo President, in the a 


An abstract of the proce ae the 
past year having been read, the ident made 
a few remarks upon the satisfactory state of the 
society. He called attention to the noveller eal 
importance of many of the papers, and remarked 
that this was the only society in England where 
such papers could be received. 

Amongst other things, it was resolved that 
steps should be taken by the committee to ascer- 
tain whether and on what terms rooms could be 
obtained at Burlington House. 

The following members were elected officers 


for the ing year: President—Professor De 
Mo . Vine vealed = vein Cayley, 
Hirst, and Sylvester ; Hon. Secretaries—Messrs. 
G. C. De Morgan and Jenkins. 

The following gentlemen were elected members 
of the society : . J. W. Vinter, M.A., Mesars. 
H. A. Nesbitt, M.A., and A. S. West. 

The President made some remarks on a theorem 
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in connexion with a paper to be read by him at 
ie next meeting. 


Cremicat.—Jan. 18.—Professor W. A. Miller, 
M.D., F.R.S., President, in the chair. — 

The minutes of wae Previous meeting were 
read and confirmed, the donations to the 


society’s library duly acknowledged. 
Dr. Edmund a Mills, Mr. A. Gardiner 


Brown, M.R.C.S., and Mr. T. Chapman were 
formally admitted fellows of the society, and the 
gy | some were duly elected by ballot 
—viz. : Messrs. John Congoy, Christ Church, 
Oxford ; Thomas B. Redwood, Montague Street, 
Russell Square; Robert H. Smith, Rodney 
Street, Pentonville; and James Speir (of Messrs. 
Barclay and Speir), Newcastle-on-Tyne. — 

A proposition was made from the chair to the 
effect that those members whose arrears of sub- 
scriptions had remained unpaid during three 
years and upwards should be expelled from ‘the 
society. The President read the fourth byelaw 
applicable to such cases, and stated that the 
ballot would be taken at the next meeting. 
Seventeen names were in this category, whilst 
he had the pleasure of mentioning a circum- 
stance which proved how highly the connexion 
with the society was appreciated in other quar- 
ters. Mr, John Jones, of Newport, Monmouth- 
shire, had his name struck off the list of mem- 
bers twelve months ago as being nine years in 
arrear of payment, and his address being 
unknown. Me had just now sent a cheque for 
the whole amount due to the treasurer, request- 
ing at the same time to be reinstated as a fellow 
of the society. The ballot was then taken, and 
Mr. Jones was unanimously re-elected. 

Dr. J. H. Gladstone read a paper ‘‘ On Pyro- 
phosphotriamic Acid,” which he produced by 
the action of ammonia gas, at 100° C., upon the 
cepeniente of phosporous, and treating the re- 
sulting mass with water, in which it is left inso- 
luble. Its formula is :— 

Pz Nz Hy O, = P23 (N He) H Og 
The analysis of its salts showed that mono-basic 
compounds were produced with the alkali metals 
and some others, but it also proved that most 
metals are capable of displacing one or more 
equivalents of the hydrogen in the amide. 

Professor Wanklyn gave a preliminary account 
of his recent riments upon ‘‘The Action 
of Carbonic Oxide upon Sodium-ethyl,” which 
hésaid gave rise to the formation of di-ethylated 
formic aideh ewith extrusion of sodium, accord- 
ingjto the following equation :— 

©O x 2 Na Co Hij=Nazg +CO (C2 Hs )o 


Feb. 1.—Dr. W. A. Miller, F.R.S., President, 
in the chair. 
Mr. Arthur E. Davies, Surgeons’ Hall, Edin- 


burgh; Mr. Franklin Epps, Great Russell 
Street ; Mr. Edward Purser, jun., Fenchurch 
Street; and Mr. William Thorpe, Kingsland 
Road, were duly elected Fellows of the Society. 


Mr. Robert H. Smith was formally admitted, 
and the names of several candidates were pro- 


. Gilbert then delivered an interesting 
lecture ‘‘On the Composition, Value, and Utili- 
zation of Town Sewage,’ which was very fully 
i by a series of tabulated statements, 
ing in detail the analytical results obtained 

by himself and previous observers. The general 
conclusion establish ed by the author’s experience 
was that the liquid sewage could best be applied 
to the irrigation of grass crops, when the yield 
increased three or four-fold. To a more 
ted extent, and within the area of easy dis- 
ution, the sewage might oosatonally be 
with advan to root crops, and even 

to corn ; but grass alone could take it all the 


year ; and thus oyed, the application 
of townse would lead directly to an enormous 
increase in the production of meat, milk, and 


dairy products ; whilst, by the consumption of 
the a amount of farm-yard manure, 
applicable to arable land and crops generally, 
ld be produced. In the discussion which 
. Vielcker and Mr. Smee spoke in 

of the author’s views, 










Barmist Ancueo ~~ .—Mr. 
Vright, M.A. RRA, WP. in the chair 
tn eigen st age Soe a ag 
ighing 354Nbs., from Bee Rico, Afterwards 
nteresting illustrations of the use of lamps 











were given. A curious example of a church 
hourglass from a Salop, was exhibited, 
and a rubbing of the brass of Robert Masters, 
from Burghill Church, Hereford, who died in 
1619, the fellow-traveller of Thomas Candlish, 
and who travelled round the world at a time 
when to do so was a rare and serious adventure. 
—A British urn found near Canterbury was 
examined. 

A paper on Barnard Castle, Durham, by Mr. 
T. Ww. N. Robinson, of Houghton-le-Spring, 
was read. It contained a concise history of the 
founders and successive owners of the fortress. 
Barnard Baliol founded the castle in the first 
half of the twelfth century, and it shortly became 
the key to the territory beyond the Tees, on 
which river it stands. In less than 200 years 
seven lords of this line succeeded one another, 
the seventh exceeding all his predecessors in the 
vastness of his territorial possessions, extending 
into most counties in England and into Scotland. 
His wealth brought him the crown of Scotland, 
and his prosperity induced the enmity of his 
sovereign, the English King, so that within the 
200 years he died destitute and in exile in 
Normandy in 1314, For a short time the prince 
Bishop of Durham held the castle after 1296, 
but the King soon passed it to Guy Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, and for five descents it remained 
with that princely family, during about 200 
years. It then fell into the possession of the 
Duke of Gloucester (Richard [11.), and became 
a royal fee, which it continued to the reign of 
Charles I., who granted it to Sir Henry Vane, of 
Raby, with whose descendant, the Duke of 
Cleveland, it continues. The chief interest of 
the place is now to be found in the great historic 
names with which it is associated. The ruins 
contain but a very small part of the work of 
the Baliols, and are more remarkable for the 
picturesque beauty of their situation than for 
their architectural attractions. A fine Norman 
gateway and a massive circular tower, the latter 
attributed to Bishop Beck, of Durham, during 
his short tenure at the end of the thirteenth 
century, are, however, well worth attention. 


ENGINEERS.—Jan. 30.—John Fowler, Esq., 
President, in the chair. 

The first paper read was on ‘‘The Craigel- 
lachie Viaduct,” by Mr. W. H. Mills, M. Inst. 
C.E. This viaduct was constructed for the 
purpose of carrying the Morayshire Railway 
over the River Spey, at Craigellachie, Banffshire, 
the engineers being Mr. Samuel (M. Inst. C.E.) 
and the author. It consisted of three spans of 
fifty-seven feet each on the north bank, and one 
span of 200 feet over the main channel of the 
river ; ordinary boiler-plate girders constituting 
the former, and the latter being of wrought-iron 
on the lattice principle. The piers and abut- 
ments were of solid ashlar masonry, and the 
works were arranged for a single line of railway. 
The quantities of materials used in, the time 
occupied in the execution of, and the actual cost 
of the different portions of the work, were given 
in detail. It appeared that the excavation for 
the foundations was commenced in May, 1862, 
and that the viaduct was opened for public 
traffic in July, 1963. The total cost had 
amounted to 12,199/., or equal to 29/. 10s. per 
linea! foot, 

The second pa read was on ‘‘The Grand 
River Viaduct, Mauritius Railways,” by Mr. 
W. Ridley. It was stated that the length of 
this viaduct, from abutment to abutment, was 
620 feet, and that this distance was divided into 
five openings of 116 feet each in the clear. The 
height from the level of the rails to the surface 
of the water was 129 feet 9 inches. Each pier 
was composed of two cast-iron cylinders, each 
ten feet in diameter, resting upon masonry 
foundations, and filled with concrete ; the works 
being for a single line of railway. 

Feb. 6.—Mr. John Fowler, President, in the 
chair. Eleven members and twenty-one asso- 
ciates were declared to have been duly elected, 
including in the former class Mr. Charles Robert 
Atkinson, Dublin ; Mr. George Rowdon Burnell, 
Bedford Row ; Mr. Francis Fowler, Finsbury ; 
Mr. Charles Douglas Fox, Spring-Gardens ; Mr. 
Henry Gale, Westminster ; Mr. William Bourne 
Lewis, Westminster ; Mr. Robert Aspland 
Marillier, resident engineer to the Hull Dock 
Company ; Mr. William Mason, chief assistant- 
engiueer for railways in New South Wales ; Mr. 
Frederick Thomas Turner, Westminster ; Mr. 
Thomas Penn, Deptford ; and Mr. Alfred Harris 
Vaux, East Indian Railway, Calcutta. The asso- 
ciates elected were Mr. Henry Purdon Bell, resi- 
dent engineer, Canal del Jarama, Spain ; Mr. 
Robert l, the Horsely Works, Tipton ; Mr. 
John Brown, Great Yarmouth ; Mr. Robert 











Harvey Burnett, resident engineer and locomotive 
superintendent of the Metropolitan Railway ; Mr. 
Thomas Codrington, Norland Square; Mr. 
Charles Campbell Downes, chief resident engineer 
to the Quebrada Land, Mining, and Railway Com- 
pany ; Mr. Francis Stacker Dutton, agent-general 
for South Australia ; Mr. Samuel Tate Freeman, 
Amsterdam Canal Works; Mr. Charles Frewer, 
Secretary to the Governor and Company of 
Copper Miners in England and Ireland; Mr. 
Easton Gibb, Aberdeen; Mr. Charles Gilpin, 
M.P. ; Mr. William Vernon Harcourt, Q.C. ; Mr. 
William Harrison, Bank Foundry, Blackburn ; 
Mr. Edward Barber Humble, East Indian Rail- 
way, Cawnpore; Mr. Frederick James, resident 
engineer of the Douglas, Ramsay and Peel Break- 
waters; Mr. William Harrington Lucas, Bel- 
grave Street South; Mr. Edward Monson, 
surveyor and superintendent of the Water Works 
to the Halstead Local Board of Health; Mr. 
Frederick Newman, Long Ashton; Lieut.-Col. 
P. P. L. O'Connell, R.E., consulting engineer 
for railways to the Madras Government; Mr. 
Joseph Robinson, Ebbw Vale Company ; and Mr. 
Henry Wyndham, Westminster. 

Feb. 13.—Mr. John Fowler, President, in the 
chair. The paper read was ‘‘On the Principles 
to be observed in the Designing and Arrange- 
ment of Terminal and other Railway Stations, 
Repairing Shops, Engine Sheds, &c., with re- 
ference to the Traffic and the Rolling Stock,” 
by Mr. W. Humber. In this paper the author 
proposed to supply, what he conceived to be a 
want in the records of the institution, the de- 
tails of the arrangements of some of the prin- 
cipal metropolitan and other railway stations, 
particularly of a class which might be called 
‘‘ terminal-intermediate,” as being a combination 
of both kinds, such as that at New Street, Bir- 
mingham, as well as of goods yards, wharves, 
and depdts, and locomotive and carriage sheds, 
manufactories and workshops. These had not 
been dwelt upon in the comprehensive commu- 
nication ‘‘ On the Arrangement and Distribution 
of Railway Stations,” by Mr. R. J. Hood, read 
at the institution in the session 1857-58, and 
published in the ‘‘ Minutes of Proceedings of 
the Institute of Civil Engineers,” vol. <vii., 
pp. 449-481. 





Royau Instirvution.—Feb. 5.—The Ear! 
Percy in the chair.—The Earl Spencer, K.G., 
Messrs. Joseph Brandeis, Charles Lucas, 
Frederick Mouat, M.D., and Abraham Walter 
Paulton, were elected members of the 
Royal Institution.—The special thanks of the 
members were returned to Mrs. Barlow, for her 
fifth annual donation of five guineas, and to the 
donors of the following additions to ‘* The Dona- 
tion Fund for the Promotion of Experimental 
Researches”: The Rev. John Barlow (third 
donation), 10/. ; Samuel Gaskell, Esq., 307. ; 
Thomas Williams Helps, Esq., 10/. ; J. Carrick 
Moore, Esq. (third annual donation), 10/. ; John 
Parnell, Esq., 10/. ; Professor Tyndall (second 
donation), 20/. The presents received since the 
last meeting were laid on the table, and the 
thanks of the members returned for the same. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL. —Feb, 6.—Dr. James Hunt, 
President, in the chair. 

The following new members were elected : 
Messrs. F. Campier, T, Edmondston, B. Hinde, 
M.D.; L. R. Mignot, W. S. Pendon, M.D. ; J. 
Pinnock, Captain J. Smyth, and Mr. A. Walker. 
Local Secretaries: Mr, T. A. Rosenbusch, F.A.S., 
Sierra Leone ; and Mr. A. Fidder, M.D., Jamaica. 

**Observations on the People Inhabiting Spain.” 
By Mr. H. J. C. Beayan. In this elaborate paper 
the author showed how little data we bave for ob- 
taining any account of Spanish anthropology. We 
can only find space for his concluding remarks : 
**One of the great desiderata to the student of 
mw Or ye | in Spain is a good colleetion of 
Spanish skulls. I am sure that, with care and 
attention, a most interesting and valuable collec- 
tion might be obtained, which would fully repay 
any trouble which might be taken in getting 
them sent to this country. From all accounts 
they vary more than in most kingdoms, and 
even the superficial observer will notice their 
ap gees in the course of a residence in Spain. 

n the Asturias, for instance, the inhabitants had 
a curious habit of flattening the back of a child’s 
head as soon as it was born. How this was done 
we know not, for M. de Laborde, who mentions 
the fact, does not explain the process; but very 
probably it was effected in the same manner as is 
usual among some North American tribes, who 
likewise are accustomed: to distort the heads of 
If any skulls had been 
m the Asturias—and [ do not know 


their newly-born infants. 
obtained 
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whether there are any to be found either in public 
or private collections—this fact would, no doubt, 
have given rise to many theories of race and 
¢c formation, unless the custom above men- 
tioned were known to anthropologists. Laborde 
mentions it as having been usual in his time, but 
I cannot say whether it is so at the present day. 
I have communicated with some friends of mine 
in Spain with the view of obtaining some speci- 
mens of Asturian and Basque skulls, but I find 
that at present the difficulty of doing so is so 
great, that I fear we shall have to wait some 
time before our museum can boast of any reliable 
specimens. However, the Anthropological Society 
lately established at Madrid, to which, I am sure, 
we all wish every prosperity and success, may 
possibly be able to assist usin this matter. In 
concluding these few remarks, I must express a 
hope that ere long we may have some really useful 
and reliable information concerning anthropology 
in Spain. The field is a new one; it is rich in 
many ways; and I think with time and attention 
that a large number of facts may be obtained 
which will be of service to our society in the 
prosecution of its studies of the science of man.” 

The following papers were also read: Mr. 
Hyde Clarke, ‘‘On Moravian Wallachia” and 
‘Observations on the Materials for Anthropology 
at Smyrna ;”’ Mr. T. Baines, ‘‘On Some Imple- 
ments and Articles of Dress Used by the Natives 
of South Africa.” 





ANnTIQUARIES.—Feb. 8.—Eari Stanhope, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Mr. Campkin exhibited a 
Spanish sword, and communicated some remarks 
as to the inscription upon it.—The Rev. F. J. 
Rawlins communicated remarks upon the Roman 
tombs recently discovered at Old Windsor, the 
remains in which have been placed by the Queen 
at the disposal of the British Museum. Mr. 
Franks, Director, presented to the Society a 
photograph of the objects discovered.—Mr. 
Ouvry, Treasurer, exhibited a grant by Flower, 
Norroy, of a crest to one of the Flemynge family. 
—The Rev. F. Fleming exhibited a folio volume 
of MS. containing 724 pages written on vellum, 
and in excellent preservation.—Mr. Knight 
Watson, the Secretary, read a carefully prepared 
account of the MS. by himself, and also a paper 
contributed by Lieut. Brakenbury, R.A., on the 
artillery of the fifteenth century, in reference to 
some drawings of bombards contained in the 
illuminations. By a coat of arms at the begin- 
ning, the volume would seem to have been either 
written for, or at an early period in the posses- 
sion of, Adolphus of Pasgeny who died in 
1540. The MS. is a universal history, written 
in French..—Mr. Willis explained a new process 
for producing copies of ancient deeds or other 
documents or drawings by photography. The 
article to be copied is placed upon a sheet of 
paper, prepared with bichromate of potash, 
which produces an orange-coloured copy. This 
is then placed in a bat — vapour of 
aniline, which turns the characters black. The 
copies are made by transmitted light, and th 
system applies therefore only to documents 
written on one side, 





CAMBRIDGE PHILOSoPHICAL.—Feb, 12.—By 
Dr. Drosier: ‘(On the Functions of the Air- 
Cells, and the Mechanism of Respiration in 
Birds.” After giving a brief sketch of what 
had been written on the subject, Dr. Drosier pro- 
ceeded to point out the functions cf the air-cells, 
and their connexion with the lungs ; showing 
that they were not for the purpose of lighten- 
ing the bird. The floating power of the air in 
the sacs and bones of the bird, when raised to 
the average temperature of the bird’s body, he 
calculated to be im a pigeon, less than a grain ; 
therefore, he maintained, that the bird was 
supported in the air solely by the muscular 
effort exerted in the downward stroke of the 
wing. Nor are the air-cells designed for aérating 
the blood ; because the vessels in them are so 
fine and so sparsely scattered. He considered 
their true functions to be that, since the 
thorassic cells expand when the abdominal con- 
tract, and vice versd, during the expansion and 
contraction of the chest, a constant current of 
air is kept up through the lungs, and so fresh 
air plays constantly over the capillaries in the 
lungs, which are naked. 





MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
MONDAY. 
Asiatic, 3.—“ Introductory Remarks to a 
Assyrian Dictionary,” the Honorary 
Soqmrr or Ants, 8.—Cantor Lecture. 
Menicas, 8 


Specimen of an 





Marwematicar.—‘* On Polygons of an Even Number of Sides, 


liminary to a longer on the on of Cer- 
in Forms of Space,” Mr. Thomas Cotterill ; “A Proof that 


every Continuous Function hasa Root,” Professor De Morgan. 


_ TUESDAY. 

Rovat Ixstrrvriow, 3.—“ On Heat,” Professor Tyndall. 

Excineears, 8.—Adjourned Discussion on “ Railway Stations, 
Repairing Shops, Engine Sheds, &c.” 1< 

Srartisticat, 8.—** The Organization, Strength, and Cost o e 
French and English Navies in 1865,” Col. Sykes, M.P., oo 

Ayturopo.ocrcat, 8.—“ On the Psychical Characteristics of the 
em People,” Mr. L. O. Pike; “ On the Inscribed Stones 
of Veraguas, r. B. Seeman; “On a Negro Boy of the 
Burnu ‘lribe,” Mr. H. Valentine Robins. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Merrorotocrcat, 7.—“*On Daily Weather Diagram, 1865,” Mr. 
©. O. F. Cator; “On the Fluctuations of the Annual Fall of 
Rain,” Mr. G. J. Symons. 

Society or Arts, 8.—‘*On Modern Legislation in regard to the 
Construction and Equipment of Steam Ships,” Mr. T. Gray. 
Geo.ogicat, 8.—‘* On the Tertiary Mollusca of Jamaica,” Mr. R. 
Lechmere Guppy, communicated by Mr. H. Woodward ; “On 
the Tertiary Echinodermata of the West Indies,” Mr. R. 
Lechmere Guppy, communicated by the Assistant-Seecretary ; 

“On the Tertiary Brachiopoda of the West Indies,” Mr. 

Lechmere Guppy, communicated by the Assistant-Secretary ; 
‘On the Affinities of Platysomus, and Allied Genera, Mr. 
John Young, communicated by Professor T. H. Huxley, 
F.R.S.; “On the Scales of Rhizodus, Owen,” Mr. John Young. 

Roya Socrery or Lrreeatore, 8.30.—‘*On Confucius: His 
Character and Opinions,” Colonel Alexander. 


British ARCHSOLOGICAL, 8.30, 
THURSDAY. 
Roya Institution, 3.—*On Heat,” Professor Tyndall. 


Zoovoeiat, 4. 


Roya, 8.30. 
AnTiquakies, 8.50. 
FRIDAY. 
Rovat Instrtvtioy, 8.—‘*On Kent's Cavern, Torquay,” Mr. 
William Pengelly, F.R.S. 
SATURDAY. 
Rovat iInstitvtioxn, 3.—‘“ On Art Edueation, and How 


Works of Art Should be Viewed,” Professor Westmacott. 
Rorat Boranrie, 3.45. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


HE position of the Royal Academy is peculiar. 
T It is a self-elected aristocracy of art, having 
the sanction and patronage of the Sovereign, 
and a prescriptive right to lodgings at the 
expense of the nation ; in return for which they 
provide a perfectly gratuitous education in art ; 
and though reserving to themselves certain 
privileges they admit the works of the profession 
Leasealy to their annual exhibition. It is from 
this annual exhibition that their income is chiefly 
derived. A very considerable part of it is spent 
in edueating the students ; annuities are granted 
to aged members of their body, and also with 
some liberality to artists unconnected with the 
Royal Academy. In speaking of their revenues, 
we may say a word as to the Chantrey bequest, 
which is by many regarded as a source of wealth, 
but which will in reality give them far more trouble 
than help. When the whole falls in, the Royal 
Academy will get about two thousand a-year. Of 
this, three hundred is attached to the office 
of President, fifty to that of Secretary; while 
the rest is to be spent in the purchase of the 
best modern pictures, not executed by com- 
mission from the Royal Academy, but bought 
out of the annual public exhibitions ; the pictures 
to be the property of the nation. A trust such 
as this is dearly bought at the rate of three 
hundred and fifty pounds a-year, and the Royal 
Academy would hues done wisely to have alto- 
gether declined it. Their position is already 
weakened by the necessary but invidious task of 
selecting the best pictures for exhibition ; the 
choice of the best two or three for purchase will 
be infinitely more difficult, and even more preg- 
nant with jealousy and offence. 

The very general feeling against the Royal 
Academy which has arisen partly from its takin 
up room which is wanted for the Nationa 
Gallery, and partly from the hostility which 
must necessarily spring up in a proverbially 
jealous profession against any assumption of 
superiority, breaks out from time to time 
in Parliament in complaints of its inefficiency, 
and in attempts to drive it from its home. 
The Academicians have not been blind to the 
signs of the times, but have with silence and 
prudence laid by what income they could con- 
veniently spare, and have now a reserve fund of 
no less than 150,000/. They are thus in a position 
of some independence in treating with the Govern- 
ment ; for though they havea very strong prescrip- 
tive claim upon the country for a buik mg suit- 
able to their wants, they have no legal right to 
it, and their present tenure rests upon the public 
temper—a title which few conveyancers would 
regard as altogether satisfactory ; but their claim 
to public support is necessarily weakened by 
their independence—they can no longer sue in 
forma pauperis. Even an unscrupulous man 

ight hesitate before he evicted a poor family 
and turned them into the street ; but if he knew 
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they had plenty of money, any claim they might 
have on his athinetion as well as his pity 
would be little likely to trouble his conscience. 
But the true measure of the claim of the Royal 
Academy is the benefit it confers as a public mn- 
stitution of the country, a claim which would 
be admitted by all in no gradging spirit, and the 
accumulation of a reserve fund is certainly a 
icious 8 tom ; it is a sign of a wish tom 

public seupeuatbliity in the ease and indies 

ence of a private society ; for if the country 
refuses to subsidize the Academy, it also ceases to 
have any voice in the direction of its affairs. And 


its members would, we suspect, only too willingly 
accept a position similar to that of our Water- 
colour Societies; and confining their annual 


exhibitions to their own works, they would 
gradually sink into the lucrative and comfortable 
but ignoble state of a corporation of oil painters. 
lt would seem to be alike the duty of the 
Government and the interest of the profession 
at large to prevent an issue which would deprive 
the country of what might at least be made the 
nucleus of an efficient — comprehensive system, 
and which, in the long run, could not fail to be 
detrimental to the progress of art. 

It is its double-faced aspect of a private 
society and a public body, that makes the 
pee of the Royal Academy one of uliar 

ifficulty. Objections are urged against it which 
are valid only on the ground of its occupying a 
more public and representative position than its 
constitution warrants ; while its defence is often 
maintained on principles which, if carried out, 
would deprive it of any claim whatever to public 
recognition and support. The subject may, how- 
ever, be conveniently divided into three heads : 
The constitution of the Royal Academy ; its 
system of education ; and its annual exhibition. 


The Academy at present consists of forty 
Royal Academicians and twenty Associates. 
The corporate body deputes the management of 
its affairs to a council of nine members. The 
council considers ail questions of education ; it 
also has the selection of the pictures for the 
annual exhibition, The R.A.s are elected from 
the A.R.A.s, and the A.R.A.s are chosen by 
the R.A.s from the general body of artists. 
They have no voice in the management of affairs ; 
the title is purely honorary, but it is also a 4 
towards the higher honour. No person who 
a member of a rival Art Society, or who has 
failed to put his name down as a candidate, is 
eligible for the title of Associate. They are 
chosen according to their general professional 
reputation—at least, that is the theory ; and 
though eminent men may, from some cause or 
other, have occasionally been passed over, 
it is to the interest of the Academy, as 
far as ssible, to elect the best men. 
Its position is thereby strengthened, and 
the honour of the society depends upon the 
justice with which it exercises its privilege of 
election. But it has the defects as well as the 
advantages of a self-elected aristocracy. While 
such a system, honestly carried out, may be very 
efficient in itself, and free from the disturbing 
influence of popular clamour, it is too apt to 
become lethargic ; and its power being derived 
from within, and not from without, it can never 
really represent the profession generally. It is 
no answer to this, to say that a man has only to 
exert himself, and to attain eminence, rs he 
would be elected a member, and that therefore 
it is a popular and public institution. The public 
character of private dinner-parties might be main- 
tained on similar grounds, and the envious beggar 
might be told that he had only by energy, 
serene and enterprise, to succeed in some 

onourable profession, and cultivate his social 
qualities, and he would no doubt be welcomed 
to the feast. A self-clected aristocracy may be 
a very admirable system, and in many 

better than a more representative one, but the 
good inherent in it centres in the society itself, 
and is but faintly reflected on the profession. 
It is worthy of notice that the Academy is 
often defended on the ground that its mem 

are enabled to occupy a high social position, and 
thus the profession of art is elevated; and in 
this way, no doubt, it is intended that the most 
obscure artist should share in the sumptuous 
entertainment which is annually given to the 
nobles and high dignitaries of Church and State. 
For ourselves, we should be gross and vulgar 
enough to prefer a real chop, and a real pint of 
ctealy So enemy > Salad i 
onour. 
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for one by an untitled artist. But if there is 
truly so very general an ignorance of art amo 
chasers as is here supposed, so simple an 
easible a scheme for the proper distribution of 
tronage must, in the long run, be equally 
Coasdcis! to the public and the profession. 
Distinctions are necessarily and properly the 
best of advertisements in all professions, and it 
is no disparagement to their honour that they 
may have pecuniary advantages as well ; but the 
truth is, that the position of R.A., so far from 
being honorary, and having a pecuniary value 
alone, is no sinecure. Each member in his turn 
becomes a visitor to the life and painting schools, 
and has to give up much valuable time to teach- 
ing the students. He is also in rotation on the 
hanging committee for the annual exhibition—a 
task so laborious and thankless, that few mem- 
bers can have undertaken it without a feeling 
that their honours were dearly purchased at 
such a price. 

It has also been objected that as the income of 
the Royal Academy is almost entirely derived 
from the public exhibition of pictures, the ma- 
jority of which, as well as some of the most in- 
teresting, are contributed by outsiders, it is un- 
fair to deprive them of all advantages from it, 
or even a voice in its distribution. But the 
weight of this objection is rather against the 
constitution of the Academy than its practice, 
for it might altogether exclude the pictures of 
the general body of artists, and could, no doubt, 
furnish a less crowded exhibition with works 
that would be equally attractive to the 
public, and more remunerative to themselves ; 
and those who complain of an injustice which 
would have no existence but for their admission, 
would hardly elect the alternative of being shut 
out altogether. 

The large preponderance of painters, which is 
considered by many detrimental to the interests 
of art, and to deprive the Academy of that 
catholic character which a central institution 
ought to have, may be defended, on the ground 
that paintings form the principal attraction by 
which the exhibitions are filled and the funds 
are provided; and the Academy, in electing 
more painters than sculptors or architects, merely 
follows the public taste and the natural order of 
things ; and, in proportion to the professors of 
the sister arts, painters are not more numerous 
in the Academy than they are out of doors. 

The neglect of architecture, and its consequent 
migration, may be easily explained. The limited 

for exhibition has gradually led to the ex- 
Talon of less attractive works ; and architectural 
designs, which are appreciated only by few, 
have made way for paintings, whichare more uni- 
versally interesting ; and now that the architects 
have institutions of their own, this fact will no 
doubt be pleaded as an additional reason for ap- 
propriating their proper share in the advantages 
of an institution which ought to encourage every 
branch of art with equal zeal. 

The tendency towards the separation and iso- 
lation of painting, sculpture, and architecture, is 
by far the most serious symptom of the present 


‘position of affairs. In the days of the 
co eine the artist studied art in a large 


and comprehensive manner ; he could turn his 
hand to anything. He was a painter, a sculptor, 
an architect, an ornamentist, a designer in 
metals, a carver in wood, and not unfrequently 
@ musician and a poet. Was painting more 
imperfect then, because men did not devote their 
whole lives exclusively to that one branch of 
art? Was their architecture inferior to ours, 
because those who designed it were artists? On 
the contrary, the vigorous efflorescence of the 
arts sprung from their intimate union, and the 
mean, starved, and laborious character of modern 
work is only the natural result of a narrow and 
partial education. 

Almost every objection, weighty as well 
as trivial, which can be urged against the 
Royal Academy, can be easily defended or 
excused, as the legitimate or necessary conse- 
quences of its constitution ; and for this very 
reason they afford the very strongest proof we 
could have of the necessity of a complete and 
radical change in its organization. We will pass 
over, as wholly inefficient and unworthy of 
notice, the weak palliatives and the childish 
suggestions of the Committee appointed three 
years ago: the profession should initiate, and 
the Government take in hand, a and com- 

ive scheme of art organization and edu- 

cation. The justice of the case, the interest and 
glory of the nation, the opportunity of the time, 
ad even a wise economy, alike demand either 
this or nothing. If the enco ent of art is 
for the public good, and a fit object for imperial 
grants, it is unjust and unworthy of the country 














to limit its support to a corporation of oil 
painters, however eminent they may be. Instead 
of patching up an inefficient and obsolete system, 
we should deal with the whole subject in a broad 
and vigorous manner ; partial and paltry measures 
are sure to be rewarded with the failure they 
deserve. 

A self-elected aristocracy can never represent 
any profession, least of all one which is at once 
so jealous and so liberal as that of art. An art 
system should be representative and republican, 
and titles in it are as much out of place as they 
are in literature, where the man takes his rank 
from his work, of which all can judge. The 
scheme should embrace every branch of art, and 
absorb within itself the Royal Academy, the 
Society of British Artists, the Water-colour 
Societies, and the Architectural Institutes. It 
should be the head and centre of British Art. A 
school for students, a system for exhibitions, 
and a representation of the profession generally — 
in short, a great Art University, sending its two 
members to Parliament, having its professors, 
its degrees, and its systems of education and 
self-government. Its constituency might be com- 
posed of those members of the university who 
had passed an examination in art, and of artists 
whose works had been chosen for the annual 
exhibitions. 

It is useless to conceal from ourselves that the 
starting of such a scheme would meet with 
opposition on all sides—that it is full of diffi- 
culties ; but none of them are of such a nature 
as to exclude the hope of its realization. The 
most public-spirited and the most energetic of 
the present art societies would cordially join init. 
The R.A.s need not cease to be R.A.s still, and 
would, of course, take a leading part inthe new or- 
ganization, in virtue of what may be called their 
natural rank, as well as their experience. There 
are, of course, pecuniary difficulties of all sorts. 
First in the money which has been accumulated 
by the present societies ; though some part of it 
might very properly be thrown into the general 
fund, much would necessarily be unalienable. But 
the division and appropriation of money is not 
likely to prove an insurmountable obstacle for 
any length of time. To provide a fund for a 
Palace of Art at all commensurate with so 
gigantic a scheme, is a far more difficult matter; 
but if such a scheme was carried out, there 
would no longer be any necessity for the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, which we may say was 
called into existence by the want of a really 
efficient and comprehensive School of Art. And 
as the country at present spends about fifty 
thousand a-year on art education, which could 
to all intents and purposes be more thoroughly 
carried out by such a system as we propose, it 
could well afford the primary expense of the 
site and buildings. The public exhibitions 
would probably produce an income ample for 
its support, and even provide annuities for aged 
and decayed members. Such an institution could 
not fail to advance the social status of the pro- 
fession— a subject which the Royal Academy 
seems so much to take to heart, and so lament- 
ably to misunderstand ; men of position, and 
education would join the ranks of art more than 
is the case at present ; while the dignified self- 
reliance that would result from a real member- 
ship in a noble profession would meet with a 
social recognition which vulgar pretension, or 
servile tuft-hunting, very properly fails to 
achieve. 

But a scheme which may be called almost 
revolutionary—however suited it may be to the 
wants of the age, however well-considered may 
be its details, and however wisely its difficulties 
may be met' or eyaded—can never be carried 
out without the cordial co-operation of the pro- 
fession at large. If some such system as that 
we have just sketched out—and for which, by- 
the-bye, we lay no claim to originality—is the 
solution of the questions which now agitate the 
art world, and the remedy for the defects and 
injustice of the present infinitely-divided empire 
of art, it will be necessary for all of us to put 
our shoulders to the wheel. We must organize 
meetings, discuss details, explain our objects, 
invite support, and urge our views on the 
Government. Without work, it were idle to 
hope to succeed ; without pressure, the Govern- 
ment would have no excuse for undertaking so 
large, so new, and so untried a scheme. We 
have ventured to call attention to this matter 
now, because the questions we have touched upon 
seem now to press for solution ; and we already 
hear of rumours that the Government has deter- 
mined to leave the Royal Academy to its own 
devices—or, in other words, that the apathy of 
the profession, and the difficulty of the subject, 
have put a stop to any hope of reform for an 
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indefinite period. On the subject of art educa- 
tion, which has so important a bearing on the 
proposed scheme, we shall have something to 
say at another time. We shall be very happy to 
receive any suggestions that{may occur to our 
readers. 


THE GENERAL EXHIBITION OF 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 


T is only now and then, when some special 
opportunity occurs, as when a prize for a 
poem, a cartoon, or a piece of sculpture is offered, 
that we become aware of the immense amount 
of talent existing in the world. One would 
have thought, for instance, that the Institute of 
Painters in Water-Colours and the Water-Colour 
Society were enough to absorb all the excellence 
which the country could produce in this particular 
walk ; but no sooner is a fresh exhibition started, 
with a responsible directorate, than its available 
space is at once occupied by men whose names 
are, in a great measure, new to the public, and 
whose works that public are eager to buy. The 
proportion of pictures in this gallery, indeed, 
on which ‘‘ Sold ””—that most gladdening of all 
monosyllables which can meet the eye of an 
artist—is placed, will compare very advan- 
tageously with the most favoured exhibition in 
the height of the season; and here, as else- 
where, the Committee are obliged to turn away 
hundreds of admirable works for the simple 
want of hanging space. Regarding, then, the 
General Exhibition as firmly established, and as 
supplying worthily a want which many felt 
keenly, we proceed to notice as we best can, 
considering the rigid limitations of space, a few 
of what appeared to our eye as the more promi- 
nent pictures. 

There are in all 676 works, and some 360 
artists. We think the average merits of the ex- 
hibition quite equal to those of last year; and 
were the Committee to cut off the corners of the 
hall, by hanging pictures across them, and to 
sacrifice the little dark space one passes through 
on entering, there would be nothing in their 
arrangements to challenge. 

The first objection receives ample illustration 
in the pictures in the near right-hand corner, 
where several meritorious little works are hustled 
out of ken. One, ‘‘The German Spinner” 
(392), a charming girl, with striped dress and 
red petticoat, spinning in a nicely-toned interior, 
is a picture which would have been much better 
seen, had it been placed after our fashion, and 
the Committee would have escaped any reflec- 
tion on them, arising from the fact that its 
author, M. Louis Borop, is a foreigner. Cause 
for our second remark is readily found in the 
circumstance that a very clever and imaginative 
work by Edward Clifford, ‘‘The Past ” (428) is 
quite apt to be overlooked by the visitor ; and 
so of several others in the same neighbourhood. 

** Dee-Side, at Abergeldy” (432) by J. 
Wright Oakes, is rather sketchy and almost 
splashy, but far from being deficient in merit. 
T. J. Soper, in “Goring Church” (440), is firm 
in touch, and suggestive of Cox. W. F. De 
Morgan has some fine Venetian effects of colour 
in his ‘* Return from Egypt” (448), and has 
been peculiarly happy in his treatment of the 
background. In 457, ‘‘ Ambleteuse”—a nun at 
a grave—by C. J. Lewis, we see what strikes us 
as a good example of what Mr. O’Neil, in his 
well-considered lecture the other night, at the 
Royal Academy, described as the gift of know- 
ing when to stop. The manipulation appears 
slight enough in parts, yet how nicely the 
effect is brought out. J. G. Pinwell is effective 
in a more solid way, and his ‘‘ Double Transfor- 
mation” (458) is a good example of his manner. 

Edward Haigett’s ‘‘ Spanish Muleteers” (462) 
is bright and high in colour, as if the leading 
effects had been caught on the spot. In a lower 
but no less sweet a key, Charles Earle unfolds to 
us the charms of ‘‘ Summer Evening” (464). 

About this part of the room the catelaginn begins ; 
and among those pictures which we have noted 
we find ‘ Mistress Alice” (30), by Emily All- 
ridge, a clever work; and ‘‘ A Footstep” (26), 
by ‘liza Martin, careful and well studied, with 
an insight into colour and a feeling for tone 
Juliana Russell’s ‘‘ Isabella” (38), who 


** Hung over her sweet Basil evermore,” 


with her venite ad me beneath the crucifix, and 
hereyelids red with weeping, would have charmed 
Keats himself. This lady has other two works 
(122 and 178), but this is the best. 

The visitor will note the bold manner in which 
Albert Goodwin has treated ‘‘ Aspen-Leaves in 
Autumn” (27); also how J. J. Richardson 
manages such a subject as ‘‘ Feeding the Poul- 
try” (45); Henry Moore, ‘‘A Sunny rnoon ” 
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(46); Arthur Ditchfield, ‘‘A Late Autumn 
Afternoon” (49); and Miss 8S. 8. Warren’s 
‘“‘ Sunset” (50). Near by are Samuel Lucas's 
‘¢ Sea Sketches” (52); the ‘‘ Scuir Nau Gillan, 
Isle of Sky ”(55), with a full free brush, and the 
(61) of George L. Hall, with clouds of spray and 
mist on the angry sea, are both excellent works. 

Arthur Ditchfield, in ‘‘An English Home- 
stead ” (69), is clever after the manner of Boyce ; 
and J. ©. Moore is effective after his own. 
** Evening near Tivoli” (71) is necessarily low 
in key, but not the less impressive. . 8. 
Solomon was very near realizing his ‘‘ Medea at 
Colchis” (70), but he has scarcely succeeded. 
He is much more successful in his ‘‘ Coptic Bap- 
tismal Procession ” (318), and in his ‘‘ Cydippe 
with the Apple of Acontius ;” but there was no 
occasion to follow so closely the colouring, not 
so much of the Venetians, as of Burne Jones. 
The two charming studies in colour—the one a 
‘* Jewess fof Smyrna” (79), and the other a 
** Levantine Lady” (94), only make us regret 
the more that in writing the name of this gifted 
lady, we must now preface it with ‘‘ the late.” 

Kaclaide Claxton works out her weird conceit 
of the ‘‘ Tapestry Chamber” (85) in rather a 

leasing way. One could almost wish to be 
oe by such a nice set ; and were the fair- 
haired beauty at the glass only aware of the 
presence of such charmingly-dainty and curious 
creatures, she would enjoy the thing amazingly. 
We never saw a ghost-story more delightfully 
related. Florence Claxton’s ‘‘ Dante Alighieri” 
(484) has sundry graceful passages in it, although 
a little scattered. ‘* Notre Dame, Paris ” (88), 
seems correct in drawing, but surely it is ex- 
erated in colour. The same tendency is seen 
in his ‘‘Sea from the Land’s End” (83). 
Madame Bodielion renders very faithfully 
** Lover's Seat, Hastings” (92), and Frank 
Dillon gives us an excellent idea of a ‘‘ Palm 
Grove” (95); it is full of colour and harmony. 
Arthur Ditchfield is very articulate in his 
utterances, whether he expresses storm or calm. 
See 96 and 98. To George Mawley (104) similar 
remarks are applicable. ‘‘ Welcome, Lords and 
Ladies gay” (99), by G. M. Sutherland ; 99, by 
E. Havell; ‘‘ Harvest Time ” (101), by R. P. 
Richards ; and ‘‘A Gleam Between the Showers” 
(106), by A. Nicholl, R.H.A., are all close by, 
and well deserving notice. 

‘*Proserpine” (110), by William B. Scott, is 
one of the pictures of the exhibition. The god- 
dess, a nobly-conceived creature, is gathering 

ppies, all unconscious of ‘‘ gloomy Dis.” The 
Sicilian sea gleams up in the distance, and as 
we glance at the companion of Artemis and 
Athena, envy of grim old Plato becomes the 
predominating feeling. We thank the artist for 
this noble, thoughtful work. Were we to 
take exception to any part of this picture, it 
would be to the left foot, which we scarcely 
think lays hold of the earth in that controlling 
manner a woman so finely formed naturally 
would. It looks like a curious coincidence ; 
but there is another single figure picture in the 
exhibition to which we would apply a some- 
what similar remark. It is to Philip H. Cal- 
deron’s brilliant—some think too brilliant—‘‘ La 
Fontaine” (293). Foras boldly and correctly as 
this fine figure is drawn, we cannot help thinking 
that the artist might have modelled a little less 
clumsily the right foot. In this we may be 
wrong ; but there is no mistake, we think, in 
our regarding this successful study in distemper 
as one of the great attractions of the exhibition. 
And while among the dii majores, we may as 
well call attention to another work or two of 
super-eminent merit. ‘‘The Noble River that 
rolls by the Towers of Rome” (121), by J. C. 
Moore, is treated most artistically, and so is 
John Burr's ‘‘Grandad’s Boy” (131); but 
especially his ‘‘ Morning” and ‘ Evening” 
(642), on one of the screens. ‘‘ Bored to Death” 
(192) we regard, in common with everybody, as 
the most ambitious, if not the best, bit of com- 

ition in the collection, A little more solidity 

in handling to the priest, and we should be 
entirely satisfied. Character is capitally dis- 
criminated, and there are in the picture several 
of colour which are really Venetian. 

This fine work is nobly supported on either side 
by a pair of landscapes, from the sympathetic 
neil of Thomas Danby. E. W. Russell be- 
ongs to this category, but why in his capital 
illustration of ‘‘Piscators Singing” does he make 
the sun so strong upon the hither side of the 
faces. The picture itself shows no reason for this. 

We like Fouuley Green’s ‘‘ Across the Com- 
mon” (133), for the nice way in which he indi- 
cates the action of the wind. Thomas R. 
Macquoid’s ot afl 149) is excellent in 
drawing, as Charles Ri ’s * Cottage” 





(162) is excellent in a yee Gunning” _ 
Paton, too, gives a nice idea © 1 
the Isle of Arran (163); and Richard Red- 
ve, the Academician, treats us, m ‘* The 
ew-tree Shade” (170), to a little pastoral, 
which for sweetness we have not seen rivalled 
this many a day. Edward Taylor’s “La 
Principessa” (205) is carefully worked out ; 
and 210, ‘A Misty Morning, by 
Robert T. Pain, is well studied, and so 
is 219, though with a much fuller and 
heavier brush ; itis by E. N. Downard, and is 
entitled ‘‘Spring.” We like Miss Rebecca 
Solomon’s ‘* Wounded Dove” (242) ; it 1s nice in 
colour. 

Among the clever pictures must be reckoned 
Ellen Gilbert’s ‘“‘In Check” (249); ‘‘Sunday 
Morning” (250), by George H. Thomas ; “ On 
the Road to Old Skye” (258), by John H. 
Houston ; and ‘‘ Beagle Puppy” (266), by John 
William Bottomley. ‘‘ Prawn Catchers” (273), 
were it not that Hook has preoccupied the 
field, would call forth our warmest praises. We 
admire for their tone 272, by J. Hitchins, and 
especially 284, ‘‘A Pine Wood,” by George 
Mawley ; this is surely one of his t. De 
Morgan’s ‘‘ Visitation of St. Elizabeth” (311) 
has the same fine qualities of colour we re- 
marked in his other work. Richard Allridge, in 
‘‘Nora” (317), has caught something of the same 
tone. W. W. Fenn’s “ Recollections of Heidel- 
berg’’ (333) is honestly and successfully rendered, 
and so are 334, by Miss C. Meyer, and 335, 
by Miss Fraser. ‘‘Clearing Up after Rain” 
(336), by Daniel A. Williamson, shows, in spite 
of its cabinet size, an understanding of mist 
effect. 

There is thorough character and humour in 
Frank Nowlan’s ‘‘Irish Turf-Cutters” (344), and 
his ‘‘ Caught in the Act” (351) is as sweet an 
episode as ever was painted. Frank Walton is 
very happy in his ‘‘ Abinger Mill-pond” (345). 
Edward Binyon’s ‘Porta San Giovanni in 
Laterano” (346) is admirably drawn, and the 
figures take their places with much naturalness ; 
the perspective is cleverly treated. W. R. 
Beverly’s 338, ‘‘ French Lugger, &c.—Evening,” 
is warm and telling, as Charles Earle is fresh, 
and can appreciate a little bit of detail when 
characteristically introduced ; we allude to 362. 
J. E. Hodgson has a very intelligent idea of 
what manner of men were the monks of old. No 
Catholic priest but would Bebe of such a 
kindly and, we believe, truthful'revealing of the 
ways and customs of the brotherhood. The 
artist is a little careless in parts, but his discri- 
mination in the matter of character is perfect. 
‘‘ The Trout Stream near the Monastery” (368) 
will find many admirers. 

‘* The Vision of the Prophet Zechariah” (376), 
by Andrew B. Donaldson, is one of the few 
thoughtful pictures in the exhibition, and if it 
has not come up altogether to the lofty intentions 
of the artist, it has not been for lack of daring. 
There are parts both in colour and invention 
which command our highest —— His 
‘** Walls of Rome, from the Pincian Hill” (514), 
has a nice Cox-like tone about it. ‘ The Sick 
Sailor” (406), is well told, and draws on our 
sympathy ; and G. G. Kilburne’s (418), a healthy 
sewing maid, who has just received a ‘‘ Valen- 
tine,” at which she expresses pleasure and sur- 
prise, is touched in firmly and with studied care. 

As regards the screens we would advise our 
readers todoas Lord Brougham and Mr. Gladstone 
do, not to mention so high an authority as the late 
Duke of Wellington, and examine carefully 
every individual work ; for they are covered 
with gems. Thomas Dalziel (508), Helen C. Cole- 
man (511), Townley Green (515), Walter Field, 
516, D. Wilkie Wynfield, W. P. Burton (541), 
R. 8. Stanhope (567), Constance Phillott (554), 
James Hayllar (636), Albert Goodwin (606), 
James Hardy, jun. (634), Arthur James Lewis, 
(629), and Joseph Jopling (625), not to mention 
many others, are all jotted down in our note- 
book for favourable comment; but want of 
space permits us only to name them. The 
visitor would do well to compare the humour of 
the inimitable H. 8. Marks (525) with the 
fancy of J. A. Fitzgerald (532). The former has 
several other works of high quality. On the 
small screen will be found ten of Arthur Hughes’s 
illustrations to ‘‘ Enoch Arden ;” if the rest are 
we gy we shall be satisfied. On the other side 

be found, among sundry other works of 
merit, a frame of etchi by E. Fontanesi, 
which Seymour Haden and M. Burty will know 
how to appreciate. And thus we close our rapid 
sketch ; and we have little hesitation in saying 
that our hope, that the ‘‘ General Exhibition 
will have a long, as well as a brilliant career, is 
already converted into a prophecy. 
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ART NOTES. 


Mr. Henry O’Ner, A.R.A., delivered his 
first lecture on Painting tothe students of the 
Academy on Monday last. The ¢ room was 
full, and many distinguished artists, both in and 
out of the Academy, not to mention literary men, 
were present. We never remember, indeed, so 


large a gathering on a like occasion. The 
lecture was carefully prepared, and treated of 
Art in a large way. borious or minute finish 


the lecturer regarded as the reverse of desirable, 
and cited Velasquez as a glorious example of one 
who knows when to stop. Mr. O'Neil was sus- 
tained and grave throughout —indeed, if any- 
thing rather too professional in his manner—but 
his matter was pregnant with good things and 
they seemed all the more welcome to his iri 
audience that were clothed in scholarly, yet plain 
and idomatic English. 








ART CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of Tur READER. 

Sir,—I am sorry I missed seeing Mr. Wilson’ 
letter in time to reply to it in last week’s 
READER. He is leith under a misappre- 
hension as to the window on the staircase at 
South Kensington Museum ; it is a large win- 
dow of three lights, intended to be placed in 
Gloucester Cathedral, and is put where it is 
merely for temporary exhibition. It is by 
Ainmiiller, of Munich, and affords a very fair 
example of the general characteristics of modern 
German glass. It is a curious coincidence, that 
the figures in it are almost identical with those 
at Glasgow by the same artist, of which Mr. 
Wilson was kind enough to send me a tracing— 
the subject, Christ blessing little children. 

There is not in the whole of this window half 
a square inch of glass which is left plain. The 
whole is either stippled or diapered. With re- 

d to the general character of the figures and 
Sornten it is correct and careful, but in the 
highest degree wanting in freshness and vigour. 
The only word to describe it is ‘‘spooney.” The 
colour.has a sort of sobered flimsiness, neither 
crude nor inharmonious, but certainly far from 
being what would be called good, either in ar- 
rangement or quality. 

I am sorry I have never had an opportunity 
of seeing the windows at Glasgow; but any 
brilliancy or transparency they may have is 
clearly owing to the restrictions in the specifica- 
tion ; they are an exception to the general prac- 
tice of the Germans. That Ainmiiller himself 
does not think that transparency is a very im- 

ortant improvement to his work, is very evident 
rom his subsequent relapse into his old style, 
of which this Gloucester window is an example ; 
and the truth is, that the laborious stippling 
with which he tempers the flimsiness of the 
whole surface is ali of a piece with the general 
character of his art. In one of the letters in 
which he advocates the employment of German 
artists, — Winston says : ‘‘ It is better to have 
art without transparency, than transparenc 

without art.” This, of course, depends bow 4 
the relative goodness of each quality, and my 
own feeling is, that in painted glass the intense 
splendour of the material naturally predominates, 
and takes precedence over those qualities of art 
which would be equally apparent in an un- 
coloured engraving. I may, perhaps, best ex- 
plain my meaning by saying that the modern 
German windows in the south side of the nave 
of Cologne Cathedral, in which the drawing 
would by most people be considered superior to 
that in the windows on the north side, are, 
nevertheless, inferior to them as windows, and 
this would I think continue to be the case even 
if the subjects in them were treated with the 
grace and power of Raffaelle himself ; and though 
our modern English drawing may be very 
inferior to the German, it does not necessarily 
follow that our windows are worse than theirs. 
— Your obedient servant, 

THe REVIEWER OF THE ‘‘ MEMOIRS 
ON GLASS PAINTING.” 








HE ‘Gounod night,” given on Tuesday 
evening, by Mr. Benedict and his new 
Choral Society, for the benefit of the University 
Hospital, was a performance of the greatest 
interest. Our article on this and on the recent 
Monday Concerts, is unavoidably held over till 
next week. 


To secure punctual delivery in Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Provinces, THE READER is published 
every Friday Afternoon at Two o'clock. 
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good wares as they bring the publie upon this their first venture 
in exchange for sixpences. The only doubt is, whether a traffic 
so extremely profitable to the producers of the sixpences be not. 
too one-sided to be indefinitely continned by the shipowners 
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at such a price, and enable it to hold to the high purpose with 
which it seems to have been started."—From the Examiner. 
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Anrcuer. With 300 Lilustrations. 


In post 8vo, cloth 5s., 
RUSSELL’S MODERN EUROPE. Epito- 


mized by Gzeorce TownsEnp. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. each, 


PRESCOTT’S FERDINAND and 
ISABELLA. 


PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST of MEXICO. 
PRESCOTT'S CONQUEST of PERU. 
PRESCOTT’S CHARLES the FIFTH. 
PRESCOTT’S PHILIP the SECOND. 


In royal 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each, 


POPE’S HOMER'S ILIAD. 
2. POPE’S HOMER’S ODYSSEY. 


In fsep. 8vo, cloth (184 pages), price 3s., 


A GERMAN READING BOOK, in PROSE 
and VERSE. Selected and Arranged by Eugen Oswald. Also 
in Two Parts. Prose, 1s. 6d.; Poetry, Is. 6d. 


In fscp. 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s., 


THE STANDARD POETRY BOOK for 


SCHOOLS. Containing Selections from all the Best 
Authors. 


me. Such a good collection has not appeared for years.”—Book- 
seller. 
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In fsep. 8vo, cloth (192 pages), 1s., 
EASY POETRY. A Selection from the 
Best Authors. With Coloured Illustration. 
In 48mo, cloth, Illustrated, 6d., 
EASY POEMS. 
In fsep. 8vo, cloth, 1s., 


LITTLE POEMS for LITTLE READERS. 


Sixteenth Thousand. 
In fscp. 8vo, cloth boards, price Is., 
READING MADE EASY. By Anne 


Bowman. With many Illustrations. This Book isalso kept 
in limp cloth, price 6d. 





In fsep. 8vo, cloth (120 pages), price Is., 


MUCH in LITTLE. A Compendium of 
Taste 5 and Information for the Use of Young Peopie. By 
Mrs. W. Avserr. 


ILLUSTRATED READING-BOOKS.—EDITED BY THE 
REV. T. A. BUCKLEY. 


Strongly bound, cloth, 
THE BOYS’ FIRST eEADING-BOOK. 


THE BOYS’ SECOND “READING-BOOK. 
THE GIRLS’ FIRST. READING-BOOK. 
THE GIRLS’ SECOND READING-BOOK. 
LITTLE LADDERS to LEARNING. Each 


Illustrated with 126 Woodcuts by John Gilbert, Harrison 
Weir, and others. Crown 8vo, sewed in fancy wrappers, 6d. 


each, 
1. What to Eat and Drink. 
2. Animals and their Uses. 


SPELLING BOOKS. 


The cheapest Spelling Book ever published. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt (158 pages), price 1s., 


ROUTLEDGE’S BRITISH SPELLING 
BOOK. With 300 large Illustrations. 


In 12mo, cloth, printed on large paper, 1s. each, 


GUYS ENGLISH SPELLING - BOOK. 
Illustrated. 


CARPENTER’S SPELLING-BOOK. 
MAVOR’S ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK. 


In fscp. 8vo, strongly bound in cloth, 9d. each, 


GUY'S ENGLISH SPELLING - BOOK. 
Illustrated. 


CARPENTER’S SPELLING-BOOK. 
MAVOR'S ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK, 
46 Cuts. 


VYSE’S SPELLING-BOOK, 54 Cuts. 


FENNING’S UNIVERSAL SPELLING- 
BOOK, 8 Cuts. 





tions and Additions by P. A. Nurraun, LL.D 








LONDON: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


MARKHAMW’S SPELLING, 20 Cuts. 
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